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OUR  PIONEERS. 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Our  Pioneers! 

JJ'ith  reverential  pride  zve  voice  the  phrase, 
And  linger  fondly  o'er  each  syllable, 

As  memory  recall'  for  us  the  days, 
When  ■with  a  courage  born  of  faith  divine, 

For  love  of  God  and  Truth,  there  zvestward  came 
Those  soldiers  of  the  brain  and  braicn  sublime. 

Our  Pioneers! 
Who  left  upon  the  snozv  and  'pon  the  sand. 

The  sanguine  print  of  feet  to  mark  the  zuay, 
And  evermore  to  sanctify  the  land. 

O'er  zvhich  they  forzvurd  pressed  from  day  to  day. 
Tho'  rough  the  untrod  road  and  oh,  so  long! 

Those  valiant  souls,  thro'  suffering  made  strong. 
Ne'er  raised  the  zvcakling's  voice  of  murmuring; 

The  strength  of  liope  zca-s  ever  in  their  song. 

Our  Pioneers! 
Whose  dauntless  spirit  formed  for  man  the  trail. 

Where  nozv  the  iron  horse  zn'ith  lii^htning  speed 
Of  zi'inged  Pegasus  flies  along  the  rail. 

In  anszver  to  the  call  of  modern  need. 
And  should  the  zvorld  ne'er  greet  zvith  roll  of  drum. 

A' or  place  for  them  the  flag  of  glory  high. 
Unto  the  zvork  those  heros  well  have  done. 

Does  nature's  changed  e.vpression  testify. 

0  Pioneers! 
Our  exes  behold  yon  spires  a)id  domes  and  trees. 

The  .C^v  of  arid  zvaste  by  .mlt  n'azTS  lapped. 
While  fancy  zvafts  to  us  upon  the  breeze. 

The  odor  of  the  squazv-bush  and  the  sage ; 
And  comes  a  znsion  of  the  afterzvhile, 

ll'hen  insect  hordes  such  dcz'a.';tatioii  zcrought. 
That  mist  of  tears  obscured  the  patient  smile, 

'Til  prayer,  the  gulls,  your  szcift  deliverers,  bronglit. 

0  Pioneers! 
Who  held  forth  unto  those  zvho  fain  zvould  slay. 

The  hand  to  comfort  to  support  and  bless, 
E'en  turning  not  the  I.amanite  azcoy. 

To  liunger  forth  the  Word  in  his  distress. 
Most  noble  sires  and  mothers,  unto  you. 

We  bare  the  brozv.    All  honor  to  your  name! 
The  lily  and  the  rose  and  z'iolet,  too. 

Must  mingle  znth  the  laurel  for  your  fame. 
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Teaching  by  Example. 


[Remarks  by  President  Charles  W.  Pen- 
rose, at  the  Conference  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union,  held  at  the  Tabernacle, 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Sunday  evening,  April 
7,  1912.] 

If  I  fail  to  convey  anything  inter- 
esting or  profitable  tonight  in  the  re- 
marks that  I  have  to  make  on  the 
subject  selected  for  me,  you  will  have 
to  attribute  it  to  my  youth.  Being, 
as  announced,  one  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  Board, 
you  will  not  expect  very  mucli  from 
me,  I  hope. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  teaching  by 
precepit.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
organization  in  the  world  which  is 
blessed  with  so  much  good  teaching 
as  the  organization  called  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints ; 
and  the  Sunday  schools  connected  with 
the  Church,  I  believe,  have  more  good 
teaching  than  any  other  Sunday  school 
organizations.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  be  taught  by  precept.  Truth,  self- 
existent  and  eternal  as  it  is,  would  be 
powerless  unless  it  was  presented  in 
some  form  of  expression,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  our  Sunday  Schools  is  to  teach 
the  truth,  so  that  the  children,  the 
young  people,  may  learn  the  truth 
and  also  put  it  into  practice. 

Every  precept  and  principle  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
practical  in  its  character.  When  it 
enters  into  the  soul,  it  leads  to  good 
actions,  to  proper  activities,  to  right 
doing  as  well  as  right  thinking,  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  our  Sunday 
School  Union  and  the  various  so- 
cieties   or    schools    that    have    licen 


organized  in  the  different  wards 
and  parts  of  Zion  is  to  train  our  young 
people  in  morality,  in  religious 
thought,  in  spiritual  nature,  so  that 
they  may  understand  what  is  right 
and  be  trained  in  the  way  of  doing 
it. 

First  of  all,  it  is  needful  that  they 
be  taught  something  about  the  true 
and  living  God.  That  is  the  very 
beginning  of  our  religion  as  it  is 
taught  to  us  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  Church.  Now,  in  order  that  faith 
in  God  may  be  properly  taught,  the 
teachers  and  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  must  have  that 
faith  themselves.  To  attempt  to  teach 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  without 
feeling  the  influence  of  that  faith  in 
the  soul  will  not  be  very  successful. 
In  order  to  teach  faith  in  God,  the 
teacher  must  have  it  himself,  and  ex- 
emplify it  in  his  deeds  and  doings  and 
in  the  spirit  and  influence  which  he 
carries.  And  so  in  regard  to  every 
principle  pertaining  to  the  faith  of 
the   Latter-day   Saints. 

One  of  the  duties  that  are  taught 
to  the  children  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
is  that  of  punctuality  and  regular  at- 
tendance. It  is  necessary  in  order  that 
our  Sunday  Schools  may  be  successlul- 
ly  conducted  that  all  the  members  of 
the  school  shall  be  present  at  the  time 
appointed,  whatever  time  that  may  be. 
It  is  good  to  have  it  uniform  as  far 
as  we  can  throughout  all  the  stakes 
(if  Zion ;  but  whatever  time  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembling  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
moiiiiier-;  shall  be  present  at  that  tinu-. 
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that  they  shall  also  be  regular  in  their 
attendance,  not  coming  to  Sunday 
School  on  one  Sunday  and  neglecting 
to  come  on  the  next,  coming  some- 
times and  staying  away  sometimes. 
The  nature  of  the  studies  that  are  pre- 
sented is  such  that  they  need  to  be 
there  regularly  and  consecutively,  that 
they  may  learn  the  lessons  in  their 
order  as  they  are  presented  to  them. 
Now,  this  is  taught  in  the  Sunday 
Schools.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  it 
when  occasion  requires ;  but  those  who 
teach  punctuality  and  regularity  of  at- 
tendance should  always  be  in  their 
place  at  the  appointed  lime.  Teachers 
must  exemplify  in  their  actions,  by 
setting  this  good  example  to  the  chil- 
dren, that  they  may  value  punctuality, 
that  thev  themselves  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  regular  attendance,  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School, 
if  he  carry  out  the  instructions  that 
the  Lord  gave  in  the  rise  of  the 
Church  concerning  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  will  be  in  his  place  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

When  the  School  of  the  Prophets 
was  organized  in  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  (you  will  learn 
by  reference  to  Section  88  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants ) ,  the  Lord  direct- 
ed that  the  leader  should  be  first  in  his 
place,  and  said,  "Behold,  this  is  beau- 
tiful." So  it  is  in  the  Sunday  School. 
If  the  superintendent  is  first  in  his 
place,  that  is  beautiful ;  and  it  is  a 
ijeautiful  example  to  set  to  the  officers 
and  all  the  members  of  the  school ; 
and  if  he  is  always  present  at  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Sunday  School,  that  is  an- 
other lesson  in  teaching  by  example 
that  will  be  valuable  in  the  Sunday 
School. 

Every  teacher  and  officer  of  the 
school  should  not  only  be  present,  if 
possible,  but  he  should  we  well  at- 
tired ;  that  is,  neatly  clothed  and  clean 
in  apparel  and  in  person,  for  this  is 
an  example  that  also  should  be  set  to 
the  children,  because  we  teach  them 
by   precept   the   value   and   beauty   of 


cleanliness.  Every  teacher  and  every 
officer  of  the  Sunday  School  should 
endeavor  by  the  example  that  he  sets 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  chil- 
dren which  will  be  stronger  in  many 
cases  than  the  mere  teaching  by  pre- 
cept. You  know  the  old  adage 
that  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept. But  when  precept  and  example 
go  together,  then  a  powerful  effect  is 
produced  upon  them  that  we  desire  to 
teach. 

We  teach  the  children  to  observ. 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  choosing  persons 
to  act  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday  School 
that  they  shall  be  observers  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  That  is  right  and 
proper.  For  how  can  the  teachers 
consistently  teach  the  children  to  ob- 
serve the  Word  of  Wisdom  if  they  do 
not  observe  it  themselves?  And  if 
they  should  attempt  to  teach  it  and 
the  odor  of  tobacco  or  of  strong  drink 
is  upon  their  persons,  that  will  do 
more  harm,  perhaps,  than  the  good 
that  can  be  done  by  teaching  the  Word 
of  Wisdom  by  precept,  so  that  example 
is  essential  to  proper  teaching  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

We  desire  that  our  children  shall 
exercise  a  kindly  spirit  one  towards 
another.  This  also  should  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  teach  them. 
There  should  be  no  bickerings  among 
the  officers  or  teachers  in  our  Sun- 
day Schools.  There  should  be  nothing 
in  the  way  of  contention.  Thev  should 
be  harmonious.  If  there  are  persons 
in  these  official  positions  who  differ 
from  each  other  on  any  point  of  doc- 
trine or  discipline,  their  differences 
should  not  be  exhibited  in  view  of  the 
class,  or  exploited  in  view  of  the 
school.  No  expression  should  be  used 
which  would  convey  the  idea  that 
they  are  in  conflict.  They  should  be 
in  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  bonds 
of  peace.  They  should  also  be  courte- 
ous and  kind  and  polite  toward  each 
other,  not  brusque  in  their  ways  nor 
coarse  in  their  expressions,  but  should 
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be  kindly  disposed  and  manifest  kindli- 
ness and  courtesy  and  good  will  in 
setting  a  good  example  before  the 
children,  and  the  force  of  that  ex- 
ample will  be  found  to  be  great. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  vir- 
tue and  honor  and  purity  of  character 
among  the  pupils  that  the  officer  and 
teachers  and  those  that  take  the  lead 
should  be  pure  in  heart,  so  that  they 
may  carry  with  them  this  spirit  of 
purity  which  will  shine  forth  in  their 
countenances  and  surround  them  like 
a  halo,  so  that  when  they  move  among 
the  children  the  very  atmosphere  that 
is  around  them  will  be  conducive  to 
that  which  is  good  and  pure  and  vir- 
tuous and  holy.  We  have  objections 
very  often  to  the  introduction  into  our 
connnon  schools  of  persons  from, 
abroad,  whose  character  we  do  not 
know;  and  it  is  a  good  precaution  to 
have  in  our  schools,  so  far  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  good  and  pure  men  and 
women  who  will  not  have  any  influ- 
ence or  leaning  towards  impurity  or 
corruption  or  unvirtuous  conduct,  for 
the  influence  and  power  that  attend 
the  libertine  are  felt  wherever  he 
goes.  He  may  be  able  to  lead  astray 
the  innocent.  The  influence  that  he  car- 
ries with  him  and  the  example  there- 
of will  be  found  to  be  evil,  and  soon- 
er or  later  he  will  have  to  be  expelled 
or  his  services  dispensed  with.  Now 
teachers  in  our  Sunday  Schools  as 
well  as  in  our  day  schools,  must  be 
men  of  God,  men  of  purity,  men  of 
prayer.  They  should  be  persons  who 
pray  in  secret  as  well  as  in  the  family 
at  home,  and  it  should  be  understood 
that  they  are  this  kind  of  individuals, 
if  we  wish  them  to  impress  the  pupils 
by  the  force  of  their  example. 

I  believe  that  this  conmiunity  in  which 
we  live  is  endeavoring  to  teach  by  ex- 
ample the  nations  of  the  world — other 
societies andcommunities  I  believe  that 
as  a  people  we  are  setting  a  pattern 
that  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  oth- 
ers.     Of    course    we    have    our    fail- 


ings and  weaknesses,  like  other  peo- 
ple, which  we  have  to  overcome, 
and  the  teachers  in  our  Sunday  schools 
and  the  superintendents  and  others 
who  are  teachers  of  the  people  have 
faults  which  are  very  easily  perceived, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  to 
overcome  them  as  far  as  we  have 
the  power,  that  we  may  be  a  perfect 
people  and  that  the  example  we  set 
as  well  as  the  principles  we  teach 
may  be  seen  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Lord  e.xpects  us  to 
walk  in  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, not  only  to  learn  what  is  riL;lu 
and  true  and  teach  it  to  others,  bi'.t 
to  live  it,  that  it  may  be  stamped  upon 
our  character,  that  it  may  be  a  part 
of  our  being,  that  wherever  we  go  we 
may  carry  an  influence  with  us  that 
leads  to  righteousness,  and  thus  teach 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

I  am  very  proud  to  know  our  yoimg 
men  who  are  called  forth  to  be  teach- 
ers of  the  world  carry  that  kind  of 
influence  with  them.  They  teach  not 
only  by  precept  but  by  example.  And 
I  will  say  to  our  brethren  and  sisters 
whose  sons  are  out  in  the  mission 
field,  that  they  are  teaching  not  only 
by  precept  the  principles  of  salvation 
to  mankind,  but  exhibit  in  their  lives 
that  they  have  been  called  of  the  Lord 
and  that  He  is  with  them.  His  spirit 
shines  upon  their  countenances  when 
they  stand  up  to  defend  the  truth. 
His  spirit  is  with  them  when  they  go 
into  the  homes  of  the  people  and  con- 
verse with  them  and  the  example  which 
they  set  is  having  its  weight  upon  man- 
kind. The  time  will  come  when,  through 
the  practice  of  righteousness,  by  teach- 
ers and  by  the  people,  this  church  and 
Kingdom  of  the  living  God  which  is 
being  built  up  will  be  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  Zion  will  arise  and 
shine,  and  the  glory  of  God  will  be 
seen  upon  her,  and  the  reign  of  right- 
eousness will  be  ushered  in,  aiid  na- 
tions near  at  hand  and  afar  oft', 
through  the  examples  that  will  be  set 
i)V  the   servant-  and   the  ji.indm.iidcns 
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I  if  tlic  Lord  will  be  an  honor  to  King 
Inimanucl,  and  conic  forward  to  ht-l]) 
to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the 
earth. 

When  wc  desire  to  set  a  good  exam- 
ple to  others,  to  teach  them  by  ex- 
ample, we  develop  in  our  souls  the 
good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and  we 
obtain  power  to  repress  those  things 
that  are  in  us  which  are  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God,  so  that  we  become 
self  developing :  we  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
its  practice,  and  in  trying  to  teach 
others  and  set  them  a  good  example 
we  grow  ourselves  up  to  Him  who  is 
our  living  head,  who  was  the  great 
examplar.  The  influence  of  the  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose 
resurrection  was  celebrated  this  day. 
has  been  felt  down  through  all  the 
intervening  centuries.  Not  only  do 
his  precepts  find  a  place  in  the  minds 
of  honest  people,  people  who  desire 
the  truth,  but  the  examples  he  set  of 
righteousness,  of  patience,  of  fidelity 
to  the  Father,  of  forgiveness  to  his 
enemies,  of  firmness  for  the  right, 
of  humility  and  of  those  traits  of 
character  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world  and  examplar 
of  mankind — the  only  perfect  man 
who  has  dwelt  upon  this  earth — I  say 
the  influence  of  that  example  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  nations  of  the  world 
down  through  all  the  centuries  of 
time  that  has  intervened.  And  now 
we  must  walk  in  His  ways  .  and 
keep  His  commandments,  and  pattern 
after  Him  in  all  our  doings,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  Sunday  Schools  w^here  we 
work,  set  an  example  before  the  pupils 
which  they  will  be  impressed  to  fol- 
low, and  so  by  precept  and  example  we 
will  lead  them  along  in  the  path  of 
right. 

It  is  necessary  in  order  that  order 
and  union  prevail  among  the  pupils 
in  the  Sunday  schools  that  it  should 
exist  among  the  teachers.  There  should 
be  no  contention.  We  hear  sometimes 
of  disputes  arising  over  points  of  doc- 


trine some  of  which  are  not  essential 
which  need  not  be  introduced,  and 
need  not  be  discussed — they  arc  in- 
troduced in  a  spirit  of  contention ;  and 
cause  angry  feelings  sometimes  to  be 
engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  the  con- 
testants. That  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  a  very  bad  example  to  set  to_  the 
.Sunday  school  to  have  contention 
among  its  officials  or  among  the  lead- 
ing spirits  that  are  connected  there- 
with. 

A  most  excellent  institution  we 
have  had  lately  in  our  Sunday  schools 
is  the  Parent's  Class.  I  have  heard 
of  some  splendid  lectures  being  de- 
livered, fine  essays  written  and  read, 
and  discourses  delivered  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  classes.  Let  me  give  this 
gentle  hint  to  our  Parents'  classes. 
They  are  for  the  benefit  of  parents 
in  their  special  class  of  work  and 
knowledge,  how  to  act  at  home,  so 
that  they  may  set  good  examples  to 
their  children ;  but  they  are  not  par- 
icularly  theological  classes.  We  have 
a  theological  department  in  all  the 
large  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church, 
and  although  some  of  them  sometimes 
introduce  questions  relating  to  things 
that  are  away  back  in  the  past,  or  far 
into  the  distant  future,  and  having 
no  particular  bearing  upon  the  lessons 
we  should  learn  about  a  better  life, 
yet  subjects  that  relate  to  theology 
belong  to  the  theological  department. 
And  if  these  parents  classes  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  intended,  they  will  have  a  vast 
field  and  will  be  a  great  benefit  to 
parents,  who  will  learn  how  to  be  ex- 
emplars of  the  truth  in  the  household, 
so  that  the  parents  shall  be  teachers 
of  the  children,  by  example  as  well  as 
by  precept,  and  thus  they  will  accom- 
plish good  and  have  joy  in  their  fam- 
ilies in  time  and  in  all  eternity. 

The  value  of  example  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  in  theory.  It  is  like  these 
motion  pictures  that  are  being  pre- 
sented which  have  such  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  who  at- 
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tend  them.  So  much  interest  is  aroused 
that  even  some  of  our  people  called 
Latter-day  Saints  have  to  go  there 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  which  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say.  But  the  etifect  of  good 
example  upon  the  minds  of  others  is 
equivalent  to  the  influences  of  these 
so-called  motion  pictures — they  become 
object  lessons.  Every  good  thing  for 
which  he  is  known,  the  good  deeds 
that  he  performs,  the  kindly  spirit  that 
he  carries,  the  humility  that  he  ex- 
hibits, the  faith  in  God  and  in  the  re- 
ligion that  he  has  espoused — all  this 
shines  out  in  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  So,  brethren  and  sisters,  if 
you  want  to  make  a  good  per- 
manent impression  upon  the  rising 
generation,  give  them  good  teachings 
by  precept  and  set  them  such  an  ex- 
ample that  you  may  not  be  ashamed 
of  it  when  you  appear  before  the  bar 
of  eternal  justice  and  we  shall  see  as 
we  are  seen  and  know  as  we  are 
known. 


God  bless  the  Sunday  schools  of  Is- 
rael. They  are  the  best  in  the  world 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  in  my  travels 
among  the  nations.  There  are  good 
Sunday  schools  abroad,  among  the 
various  Prostestant  denominations 
particularly;  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  Sunday  school  organiza- 
tion which  will  favorably  compare 
with  ours  here  at  home.  And  the  Sun- 
day School  Union,  organized  for  the 
conduct  of  these  schools  through  Zion, 
is  composed  of  men  whose  hearts  are 
set  upon  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, the  establishment  of  righteous- 
ness and  order  and  peace  and  beauty 
and  glory,  and  the  Lord  is  with  them. 
God  bless  you,  and  help  each  one  of 
us  to  do  our  duty  while  we  remain 
on  the  earth,  and  set  an  example  wor- 
thy the  imitation  of  others,  for  if  we 
do  good  ourselves  and  lead  others 
to  do  good,  Christ  has  said,  great  shall 
be  our  reward  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Amen. 
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Hi^oric  Pageant  of  Pioneer  Day. 

By  Albert  W .  Hadlcy. 

Pioneer  Day,  with  its  magnificent  pageant  of  historical  events,  was  pro- 
duced last  year  (at  Glenwood  Park,  in  Ogden)  by  a  company  of  Chautauqua 
actors  numbering  about  five  hundred.  The  magnitude  of  the  production  dwarfed 
any  similar  attempt  at  a  monster  spectacle  ever  undertaken  in  the  intcrmountain 
region  and  its  magnitude  was  comparable  only  to  its  unbounded  success. 

For  months  those  in  charge  of  the  production  labored  faithfully,  scores  of 
groups  being  trained  separately  in  their  respective  parts,  until  the  final  week, 
when  a  series  of  rehearsals  was  carried  out  which  demonstrated  for  the  first 
time  that  a  performance  of  this  magnitude  could  be  successfully  enacted  by 
home  people. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  interesting  to  the  old  or  more  instructive  to 
the  voung,  than  this  mighty  procession  of  events  depicting  the  various  stages  of 
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CERES  AND  RETINUE. 


development  through  which  the  state  of  Utah  had  passed  from  the  earliest 
times.  And  no  grander  stage  or  more  sublime  a  setting  could  have  been  selected 
than  were  the  towering  bluffs  opposite  the  Chautauqua  grounds  and  the  descend- 
ing hills  sloping  gently  down  from  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the 
grass-fringed  water's  edge  of  Ogden  river. 

The  pageant  was  divided  into  eleven  scenes,  each  of  which  faded  imper- 
ceptibly into  the  one  following,  presenting  a  continuous  and  complete  story  of 
the  development  of  Utah. 


Scene  1.     Contest  of  Ceres  and  Neptune  rgCR  Utah. 


.hi> 


At  the  sound  of  a  distant  bugle,  the  trees  and  bushes 'Girting  the  river  at 
the  extreme  right  are  parted  gently,  and  Father  Neptune  emerges  accompanied 
bv  a  bevy  of  green-clad  mermaids.     With  majestic  stride  the  ruler  of  the  sea 
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ascends  the  heights,  pausing  now  and  then  to  station  members  of  his  body- 
guard at  strategic  points. 

Finally,  on  mounting  to  the  top,  Neptune  turns  slowly  to  survey  the  scene 
and  then  waving  his  trident  aloft  lays  claim  to  Utah  in  a  thunderous  voice.  His 
mermaids  then  sing: 

"The  sea,  the  sea,  the  great  salt  sea,  shall  fill  thy  vales,  oh  Utah, 
And  high  upon  thy  rocky  cliffs.  Old  Neptune  be  entlironed. 

No  grasses  grow,  no  rivers  flow,  no  flowers  fill  thy  valleys. 

For  everywhere  the  sea  shall  stretch,  its  dirges  be  entoned. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  great  salt  sea,  shall  fill  thy  vales,  oh  Utah." 

As  the  chorus  dies  away  into  echo,  Ceres  appears  suddenly  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  grasses,  grains  and  flowers.  The  Goddess 
of  the  Harvest  is  attired  in  golden  colors  and  as  she  advances  toward  Neptune 
she  waves  her  wand  and  drives  him  slowly  backward  in  retreat.  Ever  and 
anon  she  pauses  to  replace  a  mermaid  with  a  flower  and  as  her  victory  becomes 
more  complete  Neptune  disappears  in  the  undergrowth  from  whence  he  first 
emerged  and  Ceres  and  her  retinue  burst  forth  in  song : 

"No  more  thy  sea  shall  wash  thy  peaks,  and  hide  thy  sylvan  beauty, 
But  humbly  at  fair  Ceres'  feet  bow  low  in  reverent  duty: 
For  far  along  thy  mountains  grand,  where  poplars  tall  like  sentinels  stand 
And  flowers  fair  bedeck  the  land,  thou  shalt  shine,  oh  Utah. 

The  rippling  streams  shall  kiss  old  earth, 

Their  juicy  fruits  shall  have  their  birth. 

The  flocks  at  even  go  to  rest, 

And  human  kind  be  at  its  best. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  great  salt  sea. 

No  more  thy  master,  but  thy  servant  be." 

As  the  chorus  is  finished  and  the  band  rounds  out  the  melody,  Ceres  and 
htr  accompanying  characters  disappear  among  the  trees. 

Scene  2.     Age  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 

Over  the  cliffs  at  the  left  a  party  of  wild-appearing  men  in  the  primitive 
garb  of  cliff  dwelk-rs  clamber  down  among  the  rocks  and  working  vigorously 
with  their  rude  stone  implements  fashion  caves  for  themselves  in  the  hillside. 
At  the  slightest  sound  from  afar  an  alarm  is  given  and  with  echoing  notes  of 
warning  the  strange  beings  vanish  within  their  caves  or  disappear  for  a  time 
among  the  boidders  waiting  until  the  fancied  danger  shall  have  passed.  Their 
number  constantly  grows  less  until  only  a  straggler  remains  perched  here  and 
there  by  some  rocky  crevice  and  at  last  even  these  disappear  from  view  and  the 
weird  music  played  by  the  band  floats  over  a  deserted  stage. 

Scene  3.     Coming  of  the  Tndl\ns. 

Suddenly  at  the  upper  left  of  the  "stage"  a  band  of  gaily  dressed  Indians 
appear,  riding  their  ponies,  brandishing  their  feathered  and  tasscled  weapons 
and  followed  by  their  squaws  and  children  with  pony  litters  piled  high  with 
household  effects. 

The  Indians  make  their  way  rapidly  down  the  winding  paths,  and  selecting 
a  quiet  spot  to  the  left,  proceed  to  erect  their  tepee  villages.  The  braves  gather 
about  the  camp  fires  to  smoke  their  pipes    while  the  women  bu.sy  themselves 
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witli  dras^'ging  brush  to  the  camp,  cutting  poles  for  the  wigAvams,  and  caring 
for  tlicir  numerous  papooses. 

Scene  4.     The  TrjMl  of  the  Trapper. 

Peter  Skeen  Ogden,  the  trapper,  garbed  in  fur  and  skins,  appears  on  the 
mountain  paths  and  climbs  stealthily  down  to  a  prominence  from  which  he 
views,  "un  in  hand,  the  Indian  scenes  below  him.  He  then  makes  his  camp, 
sets  his  traps  and  rising  erect,  sings  as  follows: 

"Oil,  desert   land,  beneath   great  peaks 
.•\nd  by  the  great  Salt  Lake, 

How  lonesome  thou  dost  lie, 
Below,  salt  sands  stretch  to  salt  sea. 

Above,  the  eagles  fly. 
Wliose  footsteps  ever  crossed  thy  sands, 

Whose  trail  thy  mountains  climbed, 
Wlioever  down  this  canyon  deep. 

T]ieir  pathway  e'er  did   wind? 
Methinks  I  see  the  paths  of  men 

Who  long  have  gone  their  way, 
Methinks  I  see  the  paths  of  men 

Who  bring  a  strange  new  day. 
But  go  who  will,  and  come  who  may, 

My  name  I  leave  with  thee. 
The  name  of  Ogden,  brave  and  bold, 

Untrammeled,  fearless,  free. 

Chorus: 

Oh,  Ogden,  oh,  Ogden,  brave  herald  of  a  race. 
Thy  name  shall  live  in  canyon  deep 
Thy  name  shall  live  'ncath  mountains  steep, 
Thy  name  shall  crown  the  homes  of  men 
Who  live  thy  fearless  life  again. 

As  centuries  they  face. 

Scene  5.     Coming  of  the  Pioneers. 

Crio'hani  Young  and  his  band  of  pioneers  next  enter  the  scene,  the  familiar 
figure  of  the  Mormon  leader  being  easily  distinguished  by  the  famous  white 
"hat  of  stite."  The  men  who  follow  him  are  garbed  in  the  rough  costume  of 
the  frontiersman  and  are  armed  with  rifles.  They  approach  the  location  of 
Peter  Skeen  Ogden  and  as  that  character  strides  upward  to  greet  them,  the 
spectators  are  given  a  reproduction  of  that  famous  interview  of  history. 

Scene  6.     Dedication  of  the  Land  to  Religion. 

Following  the  greeting  with  Peter  Skeen  Ogden.  the  pioneers  survey  the 
scene  about  them  and  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground  as  if  in  search 
of  some  favored  spot.  At  length  Brigham  Young  leaves  the  group  and  walking 
slowlv  to  a  level  space,  strikes  his  huge  cane  into  the  earth  and  formallv  dedi- 
cates the  spot  to  the  Mormon  religion  and  indicates  where  the  great  temple  shall 
be  builded.  The  brethren  then  gather  about  the  leader  and  lift  their  voices  in  a 
song  of  praise. 

Scene  7.     Arra'ai-  of  the  Hand  Cart  Company. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  spectacle.  From  far 
over  the  blufifs  to  the  right  a  winding  band  of  pedestrians  approach  slowly,  ap- 
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parently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  their  long  journey  and  all  but  unable  to 
finish  it.  The  women  and  children  are  in  evidence,  many  of  whom  are  seen 
to  be  assisting  with  the  handcarts.  As  the  band  of  religious  enthusiasts  catch 
sight  of  the  promised  land  their  pace  quickens,  and  with  hoarse  shouts  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  they  rush  forward  to  be  greeted  by  the  pioneers  already  there, 
and  the  scene  ends  in  a  happy  reunion  of  all. 

Scene  8.  Birth  of  Irrig.\tiox. 
Groups  of  sombre-garbed  children  approach  the  brow  of  the  hill,  represent- 
ing the  sagebrush  of  the  arid  regions,  and  as  they  spread  over  the  scene,  certain 
ones  of  their  number  present  huge  letters  which,  when  arranged  across  sky  line, 
spell  the  word  "DESERT."  The  band  bursts  forth  in  a  gaysome  strain  and  the 
desert  characters  gradually  disappear,  their  places  being  taken  by  groups  of 
brightly  dressed  children  who  swarm  over  the  hillside  and  then  as  groups  rep- 
,  resenting  water  file  here  and  there  down  the  slopes,  the  gigantic  word  on  the 
slc\-  line  suddenly  changes  to  "DESERET,"  thus  closing  the  scene. 


TROOPS   AND    HAND   ('AIMS. 


Scene  9.    Coming 


111-;  Troops. 


Bugle  calls  are  heard  in  the  distance  and  as  music  from  the  hidden  bands 
echoes  back  and  forth  across  the  stage,  a  detachment  of  school  cadets  is  seen 
ajjproaching  with  colors  flying,  weapons  glancing  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon 
their  shining  barrels,  and  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  drums  and  bugles. 

The  cadets  file  over  the  hilltop,  and  as  they  stand  at  attention,  pioneers 
from  the  right  and  Indians  from  the  camps  on  the  left  approach  the  soldier 
group  anfl  unite  in  one  great  tableau,  the  bands  combining  in  a  rendition  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  I'.anncr." 

Scene  10.    Dwnn  or  a  New  Star. 


From  the  extreme  left  at  the  toji  of  the  bluff  a  group  of  children  approach 
bearing  a  gigantic  American  flag.     While  a  score  or  more  secure  and  hold  the 
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top  of  the  flag  at  the  sky  line,  others  extend  its  folds  downward  gradually 
spreading  it  out  against  the  green  hillside  until  it  is  in  full  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. A  little  girl  in  white,  representing  Utah,  then  appears  on  the  scene  and 
approaching  a  space  in  the  blue  field  of  the  flag  attaches  an  additional  star  while 

tlie  chorus  of  singers  who  have  formed  above,  sing: 

"Utah,  fair  Utah. 
1  Thy  star  has  dawned  at  last, 

Utah,  fair  Utali,  thy  childhood  days  arc  past, 
V  Far  o'er  the  mountains  long  ago  our  father  came. 

Fearless  of  danger,  bearing  God's  great  name 
In  the  valleys  splendid  where  the  sunshine  loves  to  dwell, 
Zion's  towers  they  huilded,  heaven's  glory  fell. 

I  Chorus: 

Utah,  fair  Utah,  from  thee  we  ne'er  shall  part, 
Utah,  fair  Utah,  homeland  of  my  heart. 

Far  o'er  the  mountain  comes  the  dawn  of  days  to  be, 
Hearts  of  earth,  turning,  come  to  dwell  with  thee, 
'Tween  thy  mountains  stately,  'neath  thy  skies  of  richest  blue 
Comes  the  world  to  Utah,  to  bravely  dare  and  do. 

Chorus: 

Utah,  fair  Utah,  from  thee  we  ne'er  shall  part, 
Utah,  fair  Utah,  homeland  of  my  heart." 


Scene  11.    Utah's  Tomorrow. 

The  entire  company  of  actors  appears  from  all  sides  of  the  vast  arena, 
forming  an  ensemble  of  cliff  dwellers.  Indians,  hunters,  trappers,  pioneers,  sol- 
diers, singers  and  child  characters,  the  band  playing  a  national  air  while  the 
various  groups  assemble  for  the  final  tableau. 

.^  11  having  found  their  places,  the  retinues  of  Neptune  and  Ceres  sing: 
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"The  sea,  the  sea,  the  great  salt  sea. 
No  more  thy  Master,  but  thy  servant  be, 


Then  the  children  and  chorus  sing: 


"Utah,  fair  Utah, 

Thy  star  has  dawned  at  last, 

Utah,  fair  Utah,"  etc. 


CHILDREN  S   HOUR  AT  THE   PAGEAXT. 


The  children  then  sing  the  following  words  to  the  tune  of 
entire  company  and  spectators  as  well  joining  in  tiie  chorus: 


America,"  the 


"My  Utah,  'tis  of  thee, 
Mountain  land  of  the  free, 

Of  thee  I  sing, 
I  love  thy  canyons  deep, 
I  love  thy  mountains  steep. 
Where  pines  their  vigils  keep, 

And  eagles  wing. 


Our  Fathers  God  to  thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  thee  we  sinp, 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright. 
With  freedom's  holy  light. 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 
Great  God.  our  King. 


Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 

Impressions  of  the  Manager. 


V. 
Our  train  remained  in  the  Toledo 
Station  all  night,  insuring  us  a  good 
rest.  Early  next  morning,  October 
29th,  it  silently  pulled  out,  and  in  a 
tew  hours  we  were  in  the  great  city 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  was  of 
unusual  interest  to  us,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  unusual  sights  to  be 
seen  in  that  city,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  from  this  point  that 
we  were  scheduled  to  take  a  special 
side  trip  to  Kirtland. 

The  usual  squad  of  reporters  greet- 
ed us  at  the  Cleveland  station,  and 
many  curious  reports  were  published. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said  that 
the  manager  who  was  "father"  of  the 
243  Mormons  on  the  train  was  "a 
kindly  old  man  who  managed  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre  built  by  Brigham 
Young." 

Now,  as  I  am  neither  toothless,  bald, 
decrepit,  gray-haired  nor  even  ad- 
dicted to  using  a  cane,  and  as  I  did 
not  expect  such  an  appellation  for 
many  years  to  come,  the  shock  to 
me  was  rather  severe  and  this  shock 
was  surely  increased  when  some  of 
the  choir  members  jokingly  christened 
me  "the  kindly  old  man"  during  the 
rest  of  the  trip. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  quoted  the 
following  as  coming  from  Miss  Edna 
Evans,  one  of  our  soprano  soloists, 
who  is  decidedly  American : 

"I  was  born  in  zee  Citee  of  Parie.  I 
love  zat  great  city,  but  my  heart,  my 
life,  is  with  zee  Mormon  Church.  Zee 
Church  is  first  next  to  Mon  Dieu." 

Newspaper  notices  in  Cleveland 
alone  fill  several  pages  of  my  large 
scrap  book. 

After  a  refreshing  breakfast  at  the 
uptown  restaurants  we  boarded  a  spe- 
cial train  and  were  soon  in  Willough- 
by,  a  small  town  lying  a  few  miles 
from  Cleveland.  We  had  arranged 
with  Mr.  E.  O.  Lee,  a  local  liveryman, 
to  meet  us  with  sufficient  vehicles  to 


transport  the  entire  company  over  to 
the  Kirtland  Temple,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately five  miles.  Every  vehicle 
in  the  town  was  engaged  and  then 
there  was  insufficient  room,  as  many 
had  to  walk  the  distance  while  others 
waited  patiently  for  the  return  of  the 
wagons.  Farm  wagons,  grocerv 
wagons,     wagonettes,     surrevs,     hav- 
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racks,  and  one  or  two  automobiles 
were  pressed  into  service.  We  were 
crowded  into  these  promiscuously,  but 
it  was  a  jolly  crowd,  and  whether  it 
rode  sitting  down,  standing  up,  or  rode 
not  at  all  but  walked  or  waited,  it  was 
under  all  circumstances,  good  natured 


ON   THE  ROAD  TO  KIRTLAND. 


To  most  Latter-day  Saints  who  have 
studied  the  migrations  of  our  people, 
there  are  a  few  places,  prominent  in 
the  early  struggles  of  the  Saints,  which 
are  especially  marked  as  the  scenes  of 
the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  Church 
history.  They  are  so  filled  with  vital 
interest  that  they  are  held  almost  in 
sacred  memory  by  us  all.  Among  these 
places  is  Kirtland.  It  was  here  that 
the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  Lord 
in  this  dispensation  was  erected,  and 
in  this  temple  many  of  the  revelations 
contained  in  the  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants were  given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  And  so  as  we  rode  over  the  roll- 
ing hills  and  suddenly  came  into  view 
of  the  temple,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
blood  warmed  and  our  pulses  quick- 
ened. Our  erstwhile  jollity  simmered 
down  into  reverence  which  only  in- 
creased as  we  gradually  drew  near  the 
historic  spot. 

Arriving  at  the  temple  we  were  met 
bv  Mr.  C.  E.  Miller,  president  of  the 
Kirtland  branch  of  the  Reorganized 
Church,  who  welcomed  us  and  showed 
us  every  courtesy  desired.  The  build- 
ing was  visited  even  to  the  tower,  and 
many  relics  examined.  By  permission 
of  Mr.  Miller  the  entire  choir,  led  hv 
Conductor  Stephens,  sang  "The  Spirit 
of  C,i)d  Like  a  Fire  Ts  Burning,"  and 
if  there  were  any  dry  eyes  in  tiie  house 


they  were  not  visible.  Many  a  mind 
was  taken  back  to  the  time  when  the 
great  and  glorious  visions  were  given 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  in  this  temple ;  espe- 
cially was  that  contained  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  Section  110, 
brought  to  mind.    It  is  as  follows : 

Visions  manifested  to  Joseph,  the  Seer,  and 

Oliver  Cowdery  in  the  Kirtland  Temple, 

April  3rd,  1836. 

1.  The  vail  was  taken  from  our  minds, 
and  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  were 
opened. 

2.  We  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon 
the  breast  work  of  the  pulpit,  before  us, 
and  under  his  feet  was  a  paved  work  of 
pure  gold  in  color  like  amber. 

3.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  the 
hair  of  his  head  was  white  like  the  pure 
snow,  his  countenance  shone  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  and  his  voice  was 
as  the  sotmd  of  the  rushing  of  great  wa- 
ters, even  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  saying — 

4.  T  am  the  first  and  the  last,  I  am  he 
who  liveth,  I  am  he  who  was  slain,  I  am 
your  advocate  with  the  Father. 

5.  Behold,  your  sins  are  forgiven  you, 
you  are  clean  before  me,  therefore  lift 
up  your  heads  and  rejoice. 

6.  Let  the  hearts  of  your  brethren  re- 
joice, and  let  the  hearts  of  all  my  people 
rejoice,  who  have,  with  their  might,  built 
ihis  house  to  my  name. 

7.  For  behold,  I  have  accepted  this 
house,  and  my  name  shall  be  here,  and  I 
will  manifest  myself  to  my  people  in 
mercy  in   this  house. 
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8.  Yea,  I  will  appear  unto  my  ser- 
vants, and  speak  unto  them  with  mine 
own  voice,  if  my  people  will  keep  my 
commandments,  and  do  not  pollute  this 
holy  house, 

9.  Yea  the  hearts  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  shall  greatly  rejoice  in 
consequence  of  the  blessings  which  shall 
be  poured  out,  and  the  endowment  with 
which  my  servants  have  been  endowed 
in  this  house; 

10.  And  the  fame  of  this  house  shall 
spread  to  foreign  lands,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  blessing  which  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  my  people. 
Even  so.     Amen. 

11.  After  this  vision  closed,  the  heav- 
ens were  again  opened  unto  us,  and 
Moses  appeared  before  us,  and  com- 
mitted unto  us  the  keys  of  the  gathering 
of  Israel  from  the  four  parts  of  the  earth, 


ti)  the  children,  and  the  children  to  the 
fathers,  lest  the  whole  earth  be  smitten 
with  a  curse. 

16.  Therefore  the  keys  of  this  dis- 
pensation are  committed  into  your  hands, 
and  by  this  ye  may  know  that  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  is  near, 
even  at  the  doors. 

After  visiting  tiic  temple,  our  party 
partook  of  a  good  lunch  in  the  Kirt- 
land  Hotel  across  the  way,  and  then 
the  return  to  Cleveland  began.  But  so 
great  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  minds  of  many  by  the  scenes  just 
enacted,  that  they  seemed  unwilling  to 
leave  the  spot,  and  if  David  Smith, 
D.  S.  Spencer  and  the  writer  had  not 
literallv  picked  some  of  them  up  and 


KIRTLAXD  HOTEL. 


and  the  leading  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
land  of  the  north. 

12.  After  this,  Elias.  appeared,  and 
committed  the  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Abraham,  saying,  that  in  us,  and 
our  seed,  all  generations  after  us  should 
be  blessed. 

13.  After  this  vision  had  closed,  an- 
other great  and  glorious  vision  burst  up- 
on us,  for  Elijah  the  prophet,  who  was 
taken  to  heaven  without  tasting  death, 
stood  before  us,  and  said — 

14.  Behold,  the  time  has  fully  come, 
which  was  spoken  of  by  the  mouth  of 
Malachi,  testifying  that  he  (Elijah) 
should  be  sent  before  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  come, 

15.  To  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 


put  them  in  to  the  wagons,  there  would 
have  been  no  concert  in  Cleveland  that 
night. 

Speaking  of  this  Kirtland  visit  the 
Cleveland  Leader  said : 

"It  was  a  happy,  ruddy-cheeked  throng 
that  assembled  after  the  long  ride 
through  the  chill  October  air  in  the  first 
temple  of  their  faith.  There  was  noth- 
ing overly  orthodox  about  them — every- 
body laughed.  The  women  were  in  the 
majority,  but  there  were  no  superfluous 
wives  present.  That  sort  of  thing  is  his- 
tory, outsiders  were  informed. 

Seldom  if  ever,  have  so  manv  pretty 
girls  been  seen  in  Kirtland.    The  natives 
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were  dazzled  and  their  wives  perhaps, 
just  a  little  bit  jealous.  The  simplicity 
of  the  ceremony  by  which  the  visiting 
"Mormons"  "repossessed"  the  the  tem- 
ple the  first  prophets  were  dispossessed 
of,  made  it  dramatic. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Miller,  the  present  pastor, 
gave  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he 
said  he  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  points 
of  union  rather  than  those  of  diflference 
between  the  branches  of  the  church.  Then 
he  gave  them  permission  to  sing.  Con- 
ductor Evan  Stephens  stepped  in  front  of 
the  odd  pulpit,  with  its  box-like  seats  for 
the  elders,  and  raised  his  baton. 

The  choir  members  rose  in  the  quaint, 
white-painted,  inclosed  pews.  There  was 
a  silence  that  thrilled.  Then  to  the  evi- 
dent surprise  of  the  temple's  pastor,  they 
sang  the  first  hymn  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  "We  Thank  Thee  oh  God  for  a 
Prophet."  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  a 
song  with  no  offensive  significance  for 
the  members  of  the  Reorganized  Church. 
There  was  something  in  the  surround- 
ings— an  indefinable  spiritual  stimulus — 
that  told.     They  sang  as  if  inspired. 

Our  concert  in  Cleveland  was  given 
in  the  Hippodrome,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  theatres  in  the  United  States. 
The  house  was  well  filled  and  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  rendered : 

"God  is  Our  Refuge" Buck 

"Twilight"   Protheroc 

"My  Valley  Home" Stephens 

"Fantasie  Appassionata"  .  .  .  .  Vieuxtemps 
Mr.   Wiehe. 

"Hosannah" Granier 

Mr.   Ensign  and   Chorus. 
"Farewell,"    from    "Death    of    Minne- 
lialia" Taylor 


I^ucia  Sextette  and  Chorus Donizetti 

Fifty  Soloists  and  Choir. 

"A    Christmas    Song" Stepliens 

"Autumn   John  Thomas 

Miss  White. 

"Inflammatus" Rosini 

Mrs.   Edward  and   Chorus. 

Aria  from  "La  Boheme" Puccini 

Mr.    Reese. 

"Hosannah" Stephens 

"Oh  My  Father" 

"The  Irrigated  Region" McClellan 

(From  Prize  Irrigation  Ode.) 
Miss  Evans,  Mr.  Graham  and  Choir. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  Hip- 
podrome at  the  close  of  the  concert  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of 
the  departing  patrons.  Such  expres- 
sions as  "Wasn't  it  fine?"  "Weren't 
you  surprised?"  "Tt  was  certainly 
great!"  "It  was  a  great  treat!"  "Be- 
lieve me,  they  can  sing!"  were  fre- 
(|uent.  1  believe  the  Clevelandites  at- 
tended largely  out  of  curiosity  which 
ended  in  real  and  earnest  enthusiasm. 
One  can  readily  understand  the  moral 
efifect  of  such  an  incident  and  this  was 
only  one  of  the  many  which  toiik  iilaoe 
during  our  remarkable  trip. 

COMMENTS.     ■ 

Cleveland  Press,  Oct.  30,  1911. 

As  indicative  of  western  nuisical  cul- 
ture and  achievement,  the  Mormon  Choir 
is  a  living  and  speaking  example.  One 
point  empha.sized  the  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  fidelity  of  the  singers — all  chor 
1    numbers    were    sung    withoiu    music, 
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and  Director  Stephens  directed  without 
score.  This  is  an  imusual  occurrence  and 
i  dicates  that  the  Utahans  cultivate  the 
arts  as  they  do  the  soil — intensively  and 
with  plenty  of  artistic  irrigation. 

McClellan's  Irrigation  Ode  excerpt 
closing  the  program  proved  his  excel- 
lent musicianship,  and  was  delivered  by 
ihe  Choir  con  amore. 

(-  leveland  Town  Topics,  Nov.  4,  1911. 

The  Choir  has  an  excellent  balance  as 
regards  vocal  qualities,  and  this  was 
brought  out  most  prominently  in  the  sex- 
tette number  from  Lucia.  That  and  "The 
Irrigated  Region,"  by  McClellan,  were 
the  two  most  interesting  selections  of 
the  program  as  regards  presentation. 

Cleveland  News,  Oct.  30,  1911. 

The  musical  quality  of  the  offerings 
was  not  strained — it  dropped  as  the  gen- 
tle melodies  from  Stephens  and  rose  at 
time  to  heights  of  full-throated  fortis- 
simos,  as  in  the  "Death  of  Minnehaha" 
by  Coleridge-Taylor,  and  the  effective 
finale  of  the  Irrigation  Ode,  by  McClel- 
lan, the  organist  and  accompanist  of  the 
choir. 


Director  Evan  Stephens  manifested  his 
choral  drilling  instinct  and  personal  lead- 
ership in  the  results  of  good  ensemble, 
tonal  blend  and  dynamic  effect  which  he 
elicited  from  his  large  body  of  singers. 

Mr.  Willard  Wiehe,  violinist  played  the 
"Fantasie  Appassionata"  by  Vieuxtemps, 
and  a  delicate  "Berceuse"  for  an  encore. 

Cleveland  Leader,  Oct.  30,  1911. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Hippodrome,  a 
large  audience  which  had  come  largely 
out  of  curiosity,  remained  to  vent  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  upon  the  choir 
for  its  music  alone. 

Just  before  the  last  song.  Conductor 
Kvan  Stephens  gave  a  surprise  in  the 
form  of  a  Mormonized  arrangement  of 
"Dixie,"  sung  by  the  male  part  of  the 
choir.  The  beauty  of  Mormon  land  was 
extolled  in  the  song,  the  last  line  of 
which,  following  the  Dixie  meter,  was 
'.\way,  away,  away  out  west  in  Utah." 
.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  number  was 
the  rendition  of  the  sextette  from  "Lucia" 
by  fifty  soloists  and  the  choir.  The  notes 
pealed  as  from  a  mighty  organ,  and  in- 
dividual brilliancy  was  fairly  lost  in  the 
beautiful  effect  of  the  whole. 


USE   CAUTION. 

When  in  conversation  be  careful  not  to  speak  too  freely  about  mutual 
acquaintances ;  talk  rather  about  things  and  events.  If  an  occasion  should  call 
for  personal  remark,  hold  those  who  are  absent,  so  far  as  truth  permits,  in 
good  repute,  and  recall  only  that  which  is  pleasant.  Let  no  unkind  criticism 
mar  vour  references. 


Bird  Day  in  Sunday  Schools. 


Suggestions  for  its  observance  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Paul,  Professor  of  Nature  Study  at 
the  University  of  Utah. 

The  Sunday  Schools — the  first  Sunday 
in  August  this  year — are  to  have  a  Bird 
Day;  a  day  on  which  the  beauty,  useful- 
ness, romance,  and  poetry  of  our  native 
bird-life  shall  be  brought  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
purpose  is  to  lead  to  better  appreciation 
and  protection  of  the  birds. 

Why  Have  a  Bird  Day? 

The  native  birds  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  number.  Government  officials  es- 
timate that  the  decrease  has  been  forty 
per  cent  in  fifteen  years.  If  this  rate  of 
decrease  or  anything  like  it  shall  con- 
tinue, it  will  be  only  a  few  years  till  suc- 
cessful agriculture  will  be  well-nigh  im- 
possible, since  paying  crops  cannot  be 
raised  without  extensive  help  from  the 
birds.  All  the  people,  therefore,  should 
co-operate  with  the  schools  in  observing 
this  day  by  teaching  the  truth  about 
bird-life.  None  of  the  native  species  of 
song-birds  are  our  enemies,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  are  our  active  friends  and 
allies  in  our  endless  battle  against  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  farm  and  garden — 
the  weeds  and  the  insects  that  destroy 
the  crops. 

Training  versus  Telling. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent destruction  of  the  birds  can  be  pre- 
vented or  even  stayed  by  telling  the  pu- 
pils or  the  people  that  birds  should  not 
be  destroyed.  Admonitions  not  to  kill 
or  harm  the  birds  are  not  uncommon  as 
household  sayings,  while  our  books  and 
literature,  especially  our  school  texts, 
teem  with  well-meant  but  perfectly  fruit- 
less exhortations  to  pupils  that  it  is  very 
wrong  to  kill  birds  or  to  be  unkind  to 
animals.  In  the  face  of  all  this  good 
advice,  the  destruction  of  the  native  bird- 
life  goes  rapidly  forward.  The  annual 
massacre  of  these  beautiful  and  benefi- 
cial fellow-creatures  remains  simply  a 
fact — a  plain  and  horrible  reality,  for 
which  the  schools  should  not  remain  in 
any  degree  responsible.  The  real  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  that  the  wise  saying  of 
Solomon,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  etc.,  has  been  misconstrued 
to  mean,  "Tell  a  child  the  way;"  whereas 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between 
"telling"  and  "training."  While  the 
schools  have  been  telling  the  punils  not 
to  kill  the  birds,  the  State  l;iws  have 
been  training  thcni  to  kill  the  binls  by 
offering  a  bounty  for  robbing  the  nests 
of   sparrows.     Sparrows   arc   detrimental 


and  should  be  reduced  in  nundier;  but 
children  should  not  be  the  agents  in  this 
work.  So,  too,  the  United  States  de- 
partment of  agriculture  has  been  freely 
sending  out  literature  in  vain  efforts  to 
stop  the  appallinp  vearly  massacre  of 
American  birdr,  The  Sunday  Schools 
can  aid  greatly. 

Plan  for  Bird  Study. 

Birds  should  be  studied  in  their  native 
haunts.  Short  trips  at  the  close  of 
school  or  early  morning  excursions 
should  supplement  the  lesson-talks  and 
exercises  in  doors.  Quietness,  slow 
movement,  and  prolonged  observation  of 
each  bird  encountered,  are  guiding  ideas. 
Opera  glasses  aid  greativ  in  locating  the 
bird  and  iti  making  note  of  its  actions  and 
colors.  Observe  whether  the  bird  is 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  robin  or  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  whether  the  bill  is  short 
and  stout  for  seed  cracking  (as  with 
finches  and  sparrows);  or  long  and  sleii- 
der  for  holding  insects  (as  in  the  ori- 
oles, warblers,  wrens);  or  long  and  heavy 
for  drilling  holes  in  trees  (woodpeckers); 
or  slender  and  needle-like  for  probing 
flowers  for  insects  (humming  birds);  or 
short  with  wide  gape  for  taking  in- 
sects on  the  wing  (swallows,  night- 
hawk);  or  hooked  for  tearing  prey 
(hawks,  owls,  butcher  birds),  etc.  Note 
the  size,  shape,  and  colors  of  wings  and 
tail,  the  strength  or  size  of  foot  and 
toes,  and  the  colors  of  head,  neck,  back, 
wings,  tail,  throat,  breast,  and  belly.  The 
general  appearance  as  to  shape,  action, 
and  markings;  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ments in  walking  and  flight;  the  local- 
ities most  frequenteed;  the  food,  the 
song,  the  habits,  the  nest  and  eggs,  and 
finally  the  migration  or  winter  home  of 
the  species — all  these  points  are  soon 
determined,  provided  the  start  is  made 
in   good  earnest. 

Spring  and  early  fall  are  the  In-st  sea- 
sons for  bird  observations,  but  the  sum- 
mer is  also  good,  while  even  t!ie  winter 
has  many  species  whose  appearance  and 
ways  can  be  similarly  noted.  Bird  boxes 
put  up  in  spring,  with  openings  the  size 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  will  admit  wrens 
and  chickadees  while  excluding  spar- 
rows. Blue- birds  will  nest  in  boxes  with 
larger  openings.  By  fastening  suet  and 
shank  bones  sawed  lengthwise  to  trees 
in  winter,  chickadees,  woodpeckers,  and 
nuthatches  may  be  induced  to  stay  about 
houses.  Colored  bird -plates  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents  each,  from  Chica.gn. 
Paul's  "Out  of  Doors  in  the  West,"  and 
Miller's  "First  Book  of  Birds,"  are  rec- 
onimqndcd    for  study   and   reference 
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National  Patriotism. 

Our  national  welfare  should  always 
lie  a  theme  deeply  rooted  in  our  minds 
and  exemplified  in  our  individual 
lives,  and  the  desire  for  our  nation's 
good  should  be  stronger  than  political 
party  adherence.  The  nation's  welfare 
means  the  welfare  of  every  one  of  its 
citizens.  To  be  a  worthy  and  a  pros- 
perous nation,  it  must  possess  those 
qualities  which  belong  to  individual 
virtues.  The  attitude  of  our  country 
toward  other  nations  should  always 
be  honest  and  above  suspicion,  and 
every  good  citizen  should  be  jealous 
of  our  nation's  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  National  patriotism 
is,  therefore,  something  more  than 
mere  expression  of  willingness  to 
fight,  if  need  be. 

In  times  of  peace,  when  the  coun- 
try is  free  from  domestic  strife  and 
foreign  entanglements,  it  is  our  duty 
to  watch  with  jealous  care  her  varied 
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interests,  to  make  our  national  ideals  a 
nation's  justice  and  a  nation's  prog- 
ress. Whatever  may  be  our  national 
destiny,  a  destiny  which  no  one  may 
now  foretell,  it  is  certain  that  the  mis- 
sion of  our  national  life  will  be  most 
thoroughly  subserved  and  accom- 
plished by  the  people's  adherence  to 
the  fundamental  principles  and  virtues 
which  are  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual, the  home,  and  the  country  at 
large.  No  man  or  woman  can  shirk 
the  responsibilities  of  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual life,  nor  be  indifferent  to  the 
duties  and  obligations  devolving  upon 
good  citizens  and  be  truly  patriotic . 
The  welfare  of  a  nation  is  dependent 
upon  the  honor  and  virtue  of  its  citi- 
zens. Professions  of  loyalty  by  those 
whose  lives  are  the  embodiment  of 
dishonor  are  the  emptiest  and  most 
puerile  expressions  of  demagogues. 
Patriotism  should  be  sought  for  and 
will  be  found  in  right  living,  not  in 
high  sounding  phrases  or  words.  True 
patriotism  is  part  of  the  solemn  obli- 
gation that  belongs  both  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
home.  Our  nation's  reputation  should 
be  guarded  as  sacredly  as  our  fam- 
ily's good  name.  That  reputation 
should  be  defended  by  every  citizen, 
and  our  children  should  be  taught  to 
defend  their  country's  honor  under 
all  circumstances.  .^  truly  patriotic 
spirit  in  the  individual  begets  a  pub- 
lic interest  and  sympathy  which 
should  be  commensurate  with  our  na- 
tion's greatness.  To  be  a  true  citizen 
of  a  great  country  takes  nothing  from, 
but  adds  to,  individual  greatness. 
While  a  great  and  good  people  nec- 
essarilv  adds  greatness  and  goodness 
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to  national  life,  the  nation's  greatness 
reacts  npon  its  citizens  and  adds  honor 
to  them,  and  ensures  their  welfare 
and  happiness.  Loyal  citizens  will 
l)robably  be  the  last  to  complain  of 
the  faults  and  failures  of  onr  national 
adnn'nistrators.  They  would  rather 
conceal  those  evils  which  exist  and  try 
to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are 
onlv  temporary  and  may  and  will  in 
time  be  corrected.  It  is  none  the  less 
a  ]iatriotic  duty  to  guard  our  nation 
whenever  and  wherever  we  can 
against  those  changeable  and  revolu- 
tionary tendencies  which  are  destruc- 
tive of  a  nation's  weal  and  perma- 
nence. 

With  the  growth  of  our  nation  and 
the  development  of  two  great  political 
parties  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  degrading  practice  of  personal 
denunciation,  vituperation  and  slander 
should  be  indulged  in  as  it  is  by  par- 
tisans. 

Party  loyalty  (good  in  its  place) 
and  national  patriotism  are  not  always 
the  same  thing.  To  indulge  in  a  slan- 
derous spirit  is  disgraceful,  and  it  is 
i)clittling  to  our  country  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Hatred  in  our  national 
life  through  partisan  antagonisms  is 
doing  much  to  lower  the  standard 
of  our  national  character  and  should 
be  frowned  down,  and  stopped. 

To  emphasize  the  duty  of  loyalty 
to  our  country  on  the  part  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  especially,  and  on  the  part 
of  all  men,  I  will  quote  from  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet:  "The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  a  glor- 
ious standard ;  it  is  founded  upon  wis- 
dom :  it  is  a  heavenly  banner;  it  is  like 
a  great  tree  under  whose  branches 
men  from  every  clime  can  be  shielded 
from  the  burning  rays  of  an  inclement 
sun.  Mormons  as  well  as  Presby- 
terians, and  members  of  every  other 
denomination,  have  cfinal  right  to  par- 
tike  of  the  fruits  of  this  great  tree  of 


our  national  liljerty."  And  again  he 
said :  "We  believe  that  no  government 
can  exist  in  peace,  except  such  laws 
are  framed,  and  held  inviolate,  as  will 
secure  to  each  individual  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  conscience  (consistent  with 
the  rights  of  others),  the  right  and 
control  of  property  and  the  protection 
of  life." 

President  Brigham  Young  said : 
"When  the  day  comes  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  bear  rule,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  will  proudly 
wave  unsullied  on  the  flagstaff  of  lib- 
erty and  equal  rights,  without  a  spot 
to  sully  its  fair  surface." 

President  George  .\.  Smith  de- 
clared :  "God  inspired  our  fathers  to 
make  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  sustained  them  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  until  they  con- 
quered. I  love  American  independ- 
ence ;  the  principle  is  dear  to  my 
heart." 

President  John  Taylor  said:  "It 
was  through  and  by  the  power  of  God 
that  the  fathers  of  this  country  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Tmlependence  and 
also  that  great  palladium  of  human 
rights,  the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited 
States." 

President  Woodruff  said:  "The 
Lord  inspired  the  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  of  our  countrv,  and  Ins 
guarded  the  nation  from  its  founda- 
tion." 

The  fact  is,  it  was  part  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  Almighty  when  He  in- 
spired the  fathers  to  leave  the  old 
world  and  come  to  this  country.  Tie 
iiad  a  hand  in  the  establishmctU  of 
this  government;  Tie  certainly  did  in- 
spire the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  fathers  of  this  nation  to  con- 
tend for  their  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  mankind.  Then  how  necessarv  for 
Latter-day  Saints  to  be  true  and  loyal 
til  their  countr\'  and  to  God. 

JosEi'ii  F.  S.Mirii. 


You  iirr  iml  dnim^  \<>iir  hcsl  unless  you  tvc  iuoiliniuillx  (lauii;  better. 


Superintendenls'  Department. 

Gnu-nil  Siil^criiih-iidciicy,  Josrf'li  F.  Sniilh,  David  O.  McKiiy 
and  Stcf'hcn   L.   Richards. 


CKI.KRRATIOXS  FOR  TWKNIY-rorRTII  OF 
JULY. 

The  General  Board  recommends 
that  the  Sunday  School  organizations 
of  the  Church,  both  ward  and  stake, 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Pioneer  Da}'  this  year.  It  is 
felt  that  scarcely  enough  attention  has 
been  givento  the  proper  celebration  of 
this  important  holiday  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  our  Sunday  Schools  will  do  all 
within  their  power  to  commemorate 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  honored 
pioneers  in  such  manner,  that  the  day 
set  apart  for  this  purpose  may  be  both 
interesting  to  the  old  and  profitable  to 
the  young. 

We  do  not  presume  to  outline  for 
the  stakes  and  wards  a  detailed  pro- 
gram for  the  proper  observance  of 
Pioneer  Day.  We  are  sure  that  those 
in  charge  of  Twenty-fourth  of  July 
celebrations  will  select  appropriate  ex- 
ercises, but  as  a  matter  of  interest  and 
information  and  by  way  of  possible 
suggestioi:  to  some,  we  call  attention 
to  an  article  printed  in  this  number  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  describing 
in  some  detail  the  celebration  arranged 
in  Ogden  on  the  last  Twenty-fourth  of 
July.  Those  who  witnessed  the  scenes 
described  in  the  article  referred  to 
were  deeply  impressed  with  their 
beauty  and  their  instructive  value,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  some  ideas  ma}-  be 
gleaned  from  their  rehearsal. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  well 
arranged  and  prepared  parade,  such  as 
is  customary  on  these  occasions,  is  one 
of  the  most  appropriate  means  of  com- 


numorating  the  event  for  which  the 
holiday  is  set  apart,  and  we  hoi)e  that 
those  in  charge  will  he  able  to  find  suit- 
able material  for  this  feature. 

The  exercises  of  the  Sunday  Sciioul 
held  on  the  Twenty-first  of  July 
should  be  devoted  in  part,  at  least,  to 
appropriate  services  in  honor  of  the 
Pioneers  and  their  work,  and  we  sug- 
gest that  careful  preparation  be  made 
for  these  exercises,  believing  that, 
aside  from  their  own  value,  they  will 
serve  to  stimulate  a  great  interest  in 
the  celebration  occurring  on  the  holi- 
day following. 

In  the  larger  cities  in  which  several 
stakes  or  wards  are  located  it  is 
thought  that  the  Sunday  School  or- 
ganizations of  the  stakes  or  wards 
could  well  unite  for  the  observance  of 
the  day. 

We  do  not  intend  to  infer  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  Simday  School  au- 
thorities of  the  stakes  or  wards  should 
take  precedence  in  the  matter  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Twenty-fourth  of 
Tulv  over  other  superior  organizations 
which  may  be  making  preparations 
therefor.  If  the  initiative  is  taken  by 
other  organizations  in  the  Church,  or 
with  the  consent  of  Church  authorities, 
bv  municipal  organizations,  we  would 
then  suggest  that  our  Sunday  School 
organizations  heartily  co-operate  in 
making  the  celebration  successful :  but 
in  the  event  no  plans  are  formulated 
by  either  superior  Church  organiza- 
tions or  the  municipal  authorities  for 
the  observance  of  the  day,  we  heartily 
recommend  that  our  Sunday  School 
organizations  take  the  initiative  in 
making  suitable  plans. 
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CONCERT  RECITATIONS  FOR  AUGUST. 

SUBJECT— CHURCH   ORGANIZATION. 
FIRST  SUNDAY— OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

(I  Cor.  12:27-28.) 

"Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

"And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church;  first,  apostles;  second- 
arily, prophets;  thirdly,  teachers;  after  that,  miracles;  then  gifts  of 
healings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues." 

SECOND  SUNDAY— WHY  PLACED  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

(Eph.  4:11,  12.) 

"And  he  gave  some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;  and  some, 
evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers; 

"For  the  perfecting  of  the  Saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ." 

THIRD  SUNDAY— JESUS  CHOSE  TWELVE  APOSTLES. 

(Luke  6:13.) 
"And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples:  and  of 
them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles." 


SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  AUGUST. 

(D.  S.  S.  S.  No.  291.) 
As  we  drink  the  water  clear 
Let  thy  Spirit  linger  near; 
Pardon  faults,  O  Lord,  we  pray. 
Bless  our  efforts  day  by  day. 

Note. — For   instructions   concerning   methods   of   presenting   concert   reci*  tions, 
see  Juvenile  Instructor,  for  January,   1912,  pp.  22.  23. 
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Books  for  the   Home  Library,  (Continued). 

By  ^frs.  Kan  III  M.  /oliiisdii,  Library  (Jri^uiiici'r  of  Chili. 
I.I.GEN'DARY    HERO. 

57      I'yie  11.     Merry  AdvcnUircs  of  Robin   Hood ScribiK-r     $3.00 

Honor  and  Justice  and  Isindlines.s  are  tile  lessons  taught  by  this  great 

book. 
Some  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood Scribner  .50 

Excellent  abridgement,  but  not  to  be  used  if  the  child  can  have  the 

above. 
7  8     Conwuy,  A.  E.  &  Sir  W.  W.     Children's  Book  of  An Macmillaii       2(10 

Not  so  complete  as  Whitcomb's  young  people's  story  of  art,  but  more 

entertaining  and  less  difficult. 

SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL. 

6-8     Ingersoll,   E.     Book  of  the  Ocean Century       1.50 

Some  of  the  information  is  not  up  to  dale,  but  is  full  of  interest  and 
fascination  for  all  children. 

7-8     Mutton.  G.   E.     Children's   Book  of  Stars Macmillan       2.IX) 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory,  readable  book  on  astronomy  yet  pub- 
lished for  cliildren.     .Attractive,  iuterestin.sj.  good  illu.slrations. 

GARDEN  MAKING. 

5-8     Duncan  F.,     Mary's  Garden  and  how  it  grew Century       1.25 

Entirely  practical  and  told  in  a  thoroughly  good  spirit. 

When    Mother  Lets   Us   Garden Moffat         .75 

More  direct  and  more  readily  used  as  a  handbook  than  the  above. 

ANIMAL  STORIES. 

6-7     Patterson,  A.  J.  Spinner  family McClurg       1.25 

Attractive  and  well  illustrated  history  of  spiders. 
4-6     Sewell,  A.,     Black   Beauty Crowell         .60 

Not  great  literature,  but  valued  for  its  teaching  uf  appreciation  of  the 

horse  and  correcting  the  cruelty  often  practiced. 
7-8     Seton,  E.  T.     Biography  of  a  Grizzly Century       1.50 

Not  science,  but  literature.     The  story  of  a  big  grizzly  of  Yellowstone 

Park. 
Lives    of    the    Hunted Scribner       1.75 

Stories  of  animals  that  will  arouse  enthusiasm  in  any  child's  heart. 

USEFUL  AND  FINE  ARTS. 

5-7     Hill,   C.  T.     Fighting  a   Fire Century       1.50 

A  very  popular  book.     Shows  the  workings  of  the  New  York  Fire  de- 
partment. 

6-8     Moffet,  C.     Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring Century       1.50 

A   fascinating  book   describing   dangerous   feats   accomplished   in   the 
daily  performance  of  business. 

6-8     Wheeler,   C.  C.     Woodworking  for  Beginners Putnam       2.50 

A  book  for  the  older  boys  who  really  wish  to  make  things  successfully 
and  like  a  workman. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

7-8     Adams,  J.  H.     Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys Harper       1.75 

Simple,  practical  directions  for  making  things  that  are  worth  making. 
5-7     Beard,  D.  C.     Jack  of  All  Trades Scribner      2.00 

Club  houses,  fishing,  trapping,  circuses,  etc. 
7-H.S.      Good.      Magical    Experiments McKay       1.25 

Always  a  popular  subject  with  boys. 
6-8     Paret,  A.  P.,     Harpers  Handy  Book  for  Girls Harper       L7S 

More  comprehensive  and  more  helpful  than  the  books  with  the  same 

scope  by  Lina  Beard. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 

5-6     Johnson,  C.     When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cook Moffal         .75 

Fifty  simple  recipes  which  most  girls  of  ten  cnnld  understand  and  use. 

5-7     Morgan,  Mrs.  M.  H.     How  to  Dress  a  Doll Altemus         .50 

Every  process  in  making  a  doll's  wardrobe  is  fully  explained. 

4  6     Ralston, 'Mrs.  V.     When  Mother  Lets  Us  Sew Moffat         .75 

Simple,  easily  understood.     Instructions  for  different  kinds  of  stitches 
and  for  making  doll's  clothes.     Clear  diagrams  and  illustrations. 

DIALOGUES  AND  PLAYS. 

4-7     Mackay,  C.  D.     House  of  the  Heart,  and  Other  Plays  for  Children ...  Holt        1.10 
Ten  one-act   plays   for   little   children   suitable   for  school  and   church 
entertainments. 

Silver  Thread,  and  Other  Plays Holt        l.IO 

Eight  charming  plays  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  British  Isles.     All  the 
plays  have  been  produced  with  success. 

LITERATURE. 

7-H.  S.     Cervantes.  Don  Quixote:     retold  by  Judge  Parry Lane       1.50 

Will  appeal  to  the  humor  of  the  older  children  who  have  passed  a  little 
beyond  their  first  and  greatest  devotion  to  knighthood  and  chivalry. 

7-8     Chaucer,  G.     Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims Stokes       1.50 

A  fine  version  of  Chaucer  for  children.     Good  English.     Fine  illustra- 
tions. 

7-8     Henley,  W.  E.,  comp.     Lyra  Heroica,  a  Book  of  Verse  for  Boys.Scribner       1.25 
Ballads  and  lyrics  of  dramatic  quality  which  have  enough  of  the  nar- 
rative to  hold  the  interest. 

7-8     Lang  A.,  comp.     Blue  Poetry  Book Longmans         .60 

Collection  of  the  really  great  poems  which  older  children  will  enjoy. 

4-6     I,ucas.  E.  V.  comp.     Book  of  Verses Holt       1.00 

.\  very  attractive  book  for  the  child's  own  reading. 

1-3     Mother  Goose  Melodies,  ed.  by  Wheeler  Hou.chton 1.50 

Very  full  collection  and  a  standard  one.  The  Stephens  pictures  have 
never  been  equaled. 
Norton.  C.  E,,  ed.  Heart  of  Oak  Books,  This  iseries  of  reailcr"; 
represents  one  of  the  best  collections  of  literature.  They  are  selected 
from  masterpieces  and  are  arranged  for  the  developing  taste  of  the 
child. 

2-,"?     Bk.  1.     Rhymes,  gingles  and  fables .25 

.3-4     Bk.  2.     Fables  and  nursery  tales .35 

4  Bk.  3.     Fairy  tales,  narratives,  poems   .40 

5  Bk  4.     Fairy  tales,  ballads,  poems .45 

6  Bk.  5.     Miscellaneous   50 

IT.  S.     Bk.  6     From  masterpieces  of  English  literature .55 

7-H.S.     Repplier,  a  book  of  famous  verse Houghton         .75 

Every  word  shines  like  a  polished  gem  and  all  thc>e  good  things  the 
children  know  and  love. 
.Shakcsneare,     W.      Lamb's     Tales      from      Shakespeare,      illustratcl      by 

N.  M.  Price   Scribner      2.50 

This  book  needs  to  be  used  in  an  attractive  illustrated  edition  be- 
cause the  title  does  not  appeal  to  children  even  Ihnugh  the  stories  are 
fascinating. 
2-4     Stevenson,  R.  L.     Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  illustrated  by  Jessie  Wilcox 

Smith    Scribner       2.50 

The  illustrations  of  this  edition  are  so  beautiful  and  so  expressive  fif 


the  spirit  of  the  poems  that  children  should  have  them  as  a  matter 
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course.  .Stevenson  is  pre-eminently  the  children's  poet.  He  never 
outgrew  his  power  to  enter  the  land  of  childhood,  and  he  was  ever 
conscious  of  ihoir  interests  and  point  of  view. 

The   same,   abridgorl   and   illustrated   attractively Rand         .75 

Tappan,   E.   M.   ed  ,  Old   Ballads  in    Prose Houghton        1.10 

Retold  in  vigorous,  simple  English. 

Same,   new   smaller   edition   omitting   six    stories Houghton         .50 

3  6     Wiggin  &  Smith   Posy   Ring Donbleday       1.25 

(to    V.V.   rONTINUEn.) 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Chairman;  Geo.  D.  Pyfer,  Robert  Lindsay  McChie. 
Be   Thou  Perfedl. 


Ruth  May  Fox. 


Leona  B.  Brown. 


1.  Stay  thy  tongue,  judge  not  thy     broth  -  er,  Cans't  thou    read      his     inmost 

2.  Who  made     thee  thy  brother's    keep  -  er?     Did     Al   -    rnigh  -  ty   plan  with 
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though t.llis heart's  purpose  oan'st  thou  measure, Whilst  with  weakness     thou  art 
thee?       He   who     fashioned    every       fi  -  ber,     He    a   -   lone     doth  hold    the 
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fraught,  Hast  thou  heard  his  anguished     pleadings?     As  the       bit-ter  tear  drops 
key.     Doth   thy   trembling  feet  nt'er     stumble;     Art  thou  ne'er  mis-un-der- 
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start?  Hast  thou  seen  his  earnest  strivings?  To   ob  -  tain      the  better     part? 
stood?   Are  thy  breathings  always     ho  -  ly?  And  thy  se  -  cret  thoughts  all  good? 
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Re  thou     per  -  feet,  0   my  brother,  Clothe  thyself  with  char-i  -  ty,  Tho'  thy 
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Sunday  School  Songs. 

By  Claude  C.  Cornwall. 

A  common  difficulty  encountered  in 
our  Sunday  School  music  is  that  of 
ixtaining  interest  in  songs  after  we 
have  once  learned  them.  Some  songs 
are  popular  from  the  first  while  others 
arc  used  less  and  less  until  they  are 
finally  abandoned.  Someone  has  sug- 
gested that  the  "joy  is  in  the  getting," 
and  after  the  ideal  is  once  realized 
interest  ceases.  I  cannot  quite  agree 
w  ith  this  because  of  the  fact  that  we  all 
iiave  favorite  music  in  which  we  take 
delight  no  matter  how  often  repeated. 
( )ld  melodies  are  always  received  very 
kindly  in  the  organ  recitals.  Children 
have  favorite  music  and  in  every  case 
it  is  that  which  they  know  well.  Why 
do  they  like  some  and  not  others?  Let 
us  look   into  the  various  qualities  of 

StJllgS. 

What  is  it  alxnit  a  Sunday  School 
song  that  makes  it  different  from  an- 
other? This  cjucstion  is  rather  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  variety  of  songs 
contained  in  our  song  book.  All,  how- 
ever, are  Sunday  School  songs  and 
contain  a  common  idea,  that  of  wor- 
'^hill  or  ])rai-~c,      l'',:uh   cif  tliese  songs 


has  a  distinct  purpose.  It  is  rather 
easy  to  find  the  sentiment  and  meaning 
of  these  songs  because  it  is  told  so 
plainly  in  the  verse.  The  music  should 
agree  with  this  and  allow  of  expres- 
sion of  the  thought  in  the  words  as 
well  as  the  music.  Every  well  written 
song  shows  this  agreement,  the  music 
coming  from  the  inspiration  given  by 
the  verse,  or  the  sentiment  of  the  verse 
being  prompted  by  the  inspiration 
from  the  music.  A  song  in  which  the 
nuisic  is  well  adapted  to  the  verse  is 
".Songs  of  praise  we  Ijring,  etc." 

What  was  the  motive  in  the  author's 
mind  who  wrote  "Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints"  ?  It  was  these  simple  lines  set 
to  a  clear,  forceful  and  simple  melody 
that  inspired  a  band  of  weary  travelers 
to  face  a  trackless  waste  with  a  smile 
of  deep  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
"All  Is  Well." 

My  first  realization  of  the  true  worth 
of  ap])reciating  the  origin  of  a  song 
was  on  an  occasion  wliere  a  quartette, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  was  singing 
"Hard  Times."  There  was  nothing 
really  exceptional  ai)out  the  rendition 
and  we  did  not  know  why  it  was  so 
energetically  recalled.  It  was  indeed 
a  surprise   to  me  to  see  tears   in   I  in- 
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I'vos  of  ;i  few  of  that  amlit'iicc,  in  fail 
I  hardly  knew  tlic  origin  of  that  song 
nntil  I  had  road  in  the  newspaper  how 
strange  it  was  that  these  four  grand- 
sons slioiild  select  the  song  that  had 
given  so  much  pleasure  to  the  aching 
hearts  of  an  oppressed  body  of  pio- 
neers. 

It  is  information  about  songs  that 
makes  us  appreciate  them  most.  If 
we  really  know  a  song  and  the  song 
has  merit  it  will  not  grow  old.  We 
must  seek  for  this  in  our  own  songs. 
What  can  be  more  inspiring  than  "The 
Spirit  of  God  Like  a  Fire  Is  Burning," 
or  more  plaintive  and  beautiful  than 
"God  Our  Father,  Hear  Us  Pray." 

What  is  it  that  we  ar''  striving  for 
in  Sunday  Schol  singing?  Good  tone 
and  correct  pitch  and  tempo?  Yes. 
Part  work,  balance  and  harmony? 
Yes.  To  observe  accent,  cresendo, 
ritard  and  other  marks  of  expression  ? 
Of  course.  Our  purpose  attained  we 
shall  have  a  school  that  sings  in  good 
form  but  with  all  this  the  rendition 
may  be  very  cold,  and  indifferent  to 
the  author's  purpose.  Imagine  a  happy 
or  joyous  song  done  without  a  smile, 
the  singers  being  very  glum.  The  at- 
mosphere would  be  entirely  wrong. 
However,  if  a  sacramental  hymn  were 


>~nng  in  frivolity  and  nuTrimcnt  tiiat 
mood  w(juld  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
Do  we  jjrcpare  the  minds  of  our  sclionl 
that  they  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  song? 

Away  out  in  Elkhorn  canyon  thir- 
teen people  were  gathered  together  in 
Sunday  School.  'J'hey  had  no  organ, 
i)ut  they  all  arose  and  sang  "There  Is 
Sunshine  in  My  .Soul."  There  was  no 
need  for  care  in  balance  as  only  the 
melody  was  used,  no  need  for  training 
in  careful  phrasing  for  they  sang  as 
one  body,  each  in  the  warmth  of  his 
soul.  They  were  happy  and  there  was 
sunshine  there.  The  central  idea  was 
uppermost.  There  was  no  elaborate 
background,  no  decorative  frame,  it 
was  a  simple  theme  worked  out  on  a 
rough  sheet  but  it  told  the  truth  of 
tlie  faith  of  those  souls. 

My  friends,  do  we  not  spend  too 
much  energy  in  the  outer  decorations, 
the  accessories  of  our  music,  and  for- 
get to  develop  the  real  theme  of  the 
song?  Are  we  not  lending  our  best 
efforts  toward  painting  and  polishing 
the  furnishings  of  our  house,  while  we 
forget  the  soul  within  that  would 
speak  beauty  and  truth  if  we  but  let 
it  speak  ? 


Parents'  Department. 


Henrv  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman :  Howard  R.  Dri£gs.  Nathan  T.  Porter 
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seases. 


We  submit  this  month  an  article  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Middleton  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Summer  Diseases."  It  is  vital 
to  every  parent  and  child,  and  full  of 
pertinent  and  practical  suggestions. 

May  we  suggest  that  our  classes 
consider  this  topic  for  two  Sundays  at 
least.  Invite  the  medical  men  and 
women  of  your  community  to  help  you 
make  the  subject  live. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  it  will  be  valua- 
ble to  the  classes  if  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  communitv.     An  in- 


spection of  the  stores,  the  water 
sources,  and  other  phces  where  danger 
niav  lurk  unseen  might  be  advisable. 

We  are  paying  altogether  too  much 
for  sickness  and  sorrow.  Can  we  not 
reduce  the  terrible  cost  ? 

Let  the  parents  phn  a  campaign  to 
reduce  sickness.  We  have  given  three 
lesson  outlines  for  this  subject.  .\ 
careful  reading  of  the  article  given  will 
guide  the  supervisors  in  handling  the 
work. 

OTHER    LIVE    SUBTECTS. 

If  the  topics  suggested  be  not 
enough  to  fill  well  the  month's  work, 
we  suggest  that  the  following  proposi- 
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ticms  lie  ilisciissctl  ami  acU'd  upon: 

1.  Our  Dances:  Shall  they  close 
not  later  than  eleven  o'clock?  How 
can  we  put  a  stop  to  this  late  hour  rev- 
elling? 

2.  Shall  our  girls  be  allowed  to  at- 
tend dances  unaccompanied  by  proper 
escorts?  What  can  be  done  to  check 
this  dangerous  practice? 

The  above  subjects  were  suggested 
at  a  recent  convention.  There  may  be 
other  summer  evils  that  need  attention 
immediately  in  your  community.  If 
so  they  should  be  given  attention. 

SOME  WORTHY  RESULTS. 

We  attended  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  Sanpete  County  recently  in 
Ephraim.  It  was  an  occasion  full  of 
very  pleasant  features,  but  one  thing 
which  delighted  everybody  was  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  graduates  from 
Spring  City,  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

When  they  stood  up, in  their  neat 
and  simple  costumes  of  white  and  blue, 
their  principal  astonished  the  audience 
l)y  announcing  that  their  becoming 
dresses  had  cost  one  dollar  and  sixty 
cents  each. 

Another  beautiful  dress  result  oc- 
curred at  the  Normal  Training  School 
this  year.  The  girls  of  the  graduating 
class  made  their  own  dresses — ^every 
stitch  of  them.  They  were  very  beau- 
tiful .specimens  of  handiwork,  too. 

Prof.  Hall,  in  speaking  to  the  class, 
made  this  significant  remark :  "A  girl 
has  the  right  to  wear  as  good  a  dress 
as  she  can  make."  Isn't  this  sound 
and  sensible  doctrine? 

The  boys  of  the  class,  not  to  be  out- 
done l)v  the  girls,  had  earned  every 
dollar  during  the  year  to  buy  the  suits 
thev  wore. 

We  comiinnd  these  results  as  worth 
while. 

Summer  Diseases. 

Hy  Dr.   Geo.   IV.  Middlcton. 

The  two  particular  diseases  peculiar 
to  the  summer  months  are  ty()lioid 
fever  and  cholera  infantum. 


Any  ullier  disease  uiiglit  ajjpcar  in 
sporadic  form,  or  under  special  condi- 
tions become  epidemic  at  this  season 
as  well  as  at  any  other  season,  but 
typhoid  fever  and  cholera  infantum 
appear  as  regularly  as  the  snows  of 
winter  or  the  harvests  of  their  favorite 
autumnal  season. 

This  is  due  partly  to  the  lowering 
of  vitality  by  the  extreme  summer  heat 
but  more  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
telluric  conditions  favor  the  growth  of 
the  germs  of  these  particular  diseases. 
Modern  bacterial  research  has  thrown 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  problem  of 
all  forms  of  infectious  diseases.  The 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  no  longer  a 
mystery.  It  is  a  minute  rod-shaped 
organism,  which  grows  readily  in  all 
forms  of  organic  matter,  when  there 
are  heat  and  moisture  to  favor  it.  It 
breeds  readily  in  water  which  has  been 
contaminated  by  any  kind  of  organic 
matter,  and  finds  in  milk  a  pabulum 
peculiarly  suited  to  it.  Its  special  mes- 
senger is  the  housefly.  On  the  feet 
and  body  of  this  ubiquitous  pest  it 
finds  a  ready  means  of  transportation. 

In  the  human  body  it  colonizes  in 
the  intestine,  particularly  in  the  lining 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it 
invades  the  circulating  blood,  thus 
gaining  access  to  all  the  organs  and 
tissues. 

The  excretions  of  perscMis  infected 
with  this  disease  are  teeming  with  mil- 
lions of  the  germs,  ready  to  colonize 
in  other  healthy  bodies  if  they  can  but 
find  acess  through  articles  of  food  or 
drink.  Hence  the  importance  of  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  everything  from 
the  sick  room  of  a  typhoid  patient. 
Unfortunately  many  people  who  have 
recovered  from  this  malady  become  for 
months,  or  even  for  years  afterward, 
ty])hoid  carriers.  This  means  that  the 
germs  colonize  in  their  tissues  and  be- 
coiue  a  source  of  danger  for  an  in- 
definite period,  although  the  person 
carrying  tiiem  may  be  in  perfect 
health.  If  the  typhoid  carrier  handles 
milk  or  other  articles  of  food  he  may 
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ri'.iclily  infect  tluiii,  and  send  tlic  dis- 
lasc  onward  to  invade  the  body  of  tlie 
consumer  of  these  things.  The  ty])hoid 
carrier  as  a  milk  man  has  been  a  par- 
ticular menace. 

I'oUution  of  culinary  water  has  been 
the  greatest  source  of  typhoid  infec- 
tion. Particularly  has  this  been  true 
in  the  widespread  epidemics,  such  as 
the  one  at  Maidstone,  England,  and 
the  one  in  Plymouth,  Pennsylvania.  In 
practically  all  of  these  epidemics  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  one  or  more 
cases  of  the  disease  have  been  located 
somewhere  in  the  drainage  basin  which 
supplies  the  water  for  the  city. 

The  amount  of  typhoid  fever  in  any 
community  is  a  reflex  of  the  enhghten- 
ment  of  that  community.  How  can  we 
prevent  it?  As  a  community  we  can 
spend  enough  money  on  patrol  of  our 
drainage  basin  and  inspection  of  our 
dairies  to  eliminate  both  of  these  most 
important  factors  from  the  problem. 
Then  we  can  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion on  the  housefly,  which  could  easily 
yield  results  as  important  as  the  results 
of  exterminating  mosquitoes  in  the 
Canal  Zone  have  proven  to  be. 

As  individuals  we  can  provide  early 
in  the  season  for  the  proper  screening 
of  our  doors  and  windows,  and  avoid 
the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  on 


our  premises.       We  can  sterilize  the 
water    we    drink    by    boiling    it,    and 
sterilize   the    milk   by    immersing   the 
lower  part  of  the  containing  bottles  in 
boiling  water  for  a  half  hour.     This 
will  produce  sufficient  heat  to  destroy 
the  bacteria    without     producing  any 
chemical  change  in  the  milk.     We  can 
refuse  to  eat  articles  of  food  that  have 
been  contaminated  by  flies.    And  lastly 
we  could  protect  ourselves  by  becom- 
ing vaccinated  with  the  killed  bacteria 
which  may  be  injected  into  our  circu- 
lation without  harm,  and  which  will 
apparently  produce  the  same  immunity 
that  results  from  having  the  disease  in 
the  natural  way. 

With  tlie  cause  of  cholera  infantum 
wc  are  not  so  familiar.       We    know, 


hnuever,  that  it  is  an  infection  follow- 
ing all  the  rules  of  infection. 

<  )ur  first  great  care  then  is  for  the 
l)ai)y's  food  supply.  Nursing  bottles 
and  food  containers  should  be  fre- 
'luently  boiled  and  protected  from  the 
contamination  of  flies.  Where  cow's 
milk  is  used  it  should  in  the  summer 
months  always  be  sterilized  by  heat 
and  kept  cool  enough  in  the  refriger- 
ator or  other  receptacle  to  prevent  bac- 
tcrial  growth.  Decomposing  fruits  and 
t>tlier  deteriorated  foods  should  be 
scrupulously  avoided.  Indigestible 
foods  should  also  be  forbidden. 

Lowering  of  the  vitality  by  excessive 
heat  is  one  of  the  great  predisposing 
factors.  This  can  be  avoided  in  a  great 
measure  by  proper  care.  Frequent 
bathing  of  the  child  by  keeijing  the 
skin  active  will  tend  to  radiate  heat. 
The  open  air  sleeping  porch  is  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  our  civilization.  It 
ought  to  become  so  common  that  no 
home,  however  humble,  is  unprovided. 
I'requenting  of  the  canyons  and  moun- 
tain resorts  during  the  hot  months  is 
a  valuable  means  of  avoiding  the  de- 
pression of  summer  heat. 

This  necessarily  brief  article  em- 
braces only  a  few  suggestions  of  the 
sanitary  problems  of  the  summer.  If 
we  as  communties  and  as  individuals 
lived  up  to  the  knowledge  we  possess 
very  many  serious  troubles  could  be 
avoided.  It  is  plainly  our  duty  to  keep 
up  the  struggle  and  stand  not  for  the 
approximate  but  for  the  absolute 
truth. 

Summer  Diseases. 

I.     Applied  to  the  Cum.munitv. 
Propositions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  does  your  community  pay 
each  summer  season  in  time  and  money 
for  sickness? 

2.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of 
this  sickness? 

3.  To   what   extent 
able? 

4.  What    means    have    you 
taken  to  keep  down  disease  ? 

5.  Discuss  the  sanitary  features  of 


is   it   prevent- 


ever 
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your  coninumity — the  sjarhat^c  ([iics- 
tion,  the  sewerage,  the  corral-;,  etc.,  as 
danger  spots.  What  can  l)e  done  to 
clean  them  up? 

6.  Have  you  citizens  in  your  com- 
munity who  keep  homes  that  are  a 
menace  to  tlie  health  of  the  com- 
munity? •^\'hat  are  you  doing  about 
it?    What  can  be  done? 

7.  \Miat  about  the  sources  of  your 
water  supply?  What  are  you  doing  to 
see  that  it  is  not  polluted  ?  What  can 
and  should  be  done? 

II.     Applied  to  the  Home. 
Discuss  these  Suggestions: 

1.  Most  summer  diseases  enter  the 
body  through  the  stomach. 

2.  Clean  food,  clean  air,  clean  skin, 
and  a  clear  conscience  are  the  best 
nicdicincs. 

3.  The  ordinary  cellar  as  a  death 
trap. 

4.  Butter,  milk,  meats,  and  fruits — 


li!i\\  1(1  keep  tlKiti  pure  and  wholesome. 
.T     Th  cost  of  filtliv  i)ack-yards. 
f).     Kill  the  fly  or  it  will  kill  you. 

HI.     Applied  to  the  Indi\idu.m,. 

1.  To  what  extent  is  it  a  sin  to 
l)c  sick  ? 

2.  What  was  the  Savior's  com- 
mand to  the  leper?  Apply  this  to 
other  diseases. 

3.  By  what  means  can  we  keep  our 
vitality  strong  enough  to  resist  dis- 
ease ? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  there  is  more 
intemperance  and  misery  caused  by 
eating  than  bv  drinking? 

5.  What  foolish  habits  of  feeding 
children  have  you  noticed  among 
parents  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  "summer  drinks" 
habit  as  a  source  of  stomach  troubles. 

7.  The  canyon  and  open  air  as  a 
help  to  fight  disease — discuss  these 
matters. 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman:  James  E.  Tahnage,  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bennion. 
Edw'n  G.   Woolley,  Jr. 


Second  Year. 

A  SIDEr.ir.HT  ON   the  APOSTr.E  PAUL. 

In  the  teaching  of  the  Acts  of  the 
.\postles  every  available  opportunity 
ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
teacher  to  bring  out  the  character  of 
the  .Xpostle  Paul.  Character  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  is  the  main  thing.  The 
unimportant  details  of  his  travels  may 
be  relegated  to  the  backgroimd,  where 
they  belong.  The  big  things  in  the 
splendid  career  of  this  great  man 
should  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  class, 

Now.  it  liaDpens  that  in  the  twenti- 
eth chapter  of  .Acts  (one  of  the  lessons 
for  .August)  we  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  lay  stress  on  phases  of 
P-iul's  character. 

The  Apostle  is  at  Ephesus,  to  which 
place  he  has  come  from  Miletus.     Ar- 


riving here,  he  calls  to  him  the  Elders 
of  the  Church,  for  a  last  conference. 
The  branch  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
was  raised  up  through  Paul's  ministry. 
He  is  therefore  anxious  for  its  wel- 
fare. He  is  on  his  way,  how^ever,  to 
Terusalem,  where  he  has  a  vow  to  ful- 
fill. He  speaks  to  these  Elders.  Erom 
the  things  he  says  we  may  gather  the 
following  noble  qualities. 

Paul  was  diligi'ut  in  serving  dod. 
He  calls  them  to  witness  that  he  has 
"served  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of 
nu'nd,"  a  thing  be  woulfl  not  do  un- 
less his  conduct  bad  been  what  he  says 
it  was,  and  an  oj)en  Imok  to  all. 

Paul  had  courage  nf  a  lu'gh  order. 
Everywhere  he  goes,  he  says,  the  Spirit 
declares  th;it  "bonds  and  .■imictinns" 
await  him  ;il  jriiis.ilem.  H.-iving  a 
vow  to  fulfill  there,  he  will  not  save 
himself  at  the  expense  of  violating  it. 
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I'aiil  was  a  lovable  character.  He 
tflls  the  brethren  that  they  "will  see 
his  face  nd  more,"  and  commends 
them  to  God.  When  he  had  finished 
s]ieaking,  we  are  told,  "he  knelt  and 
prayed  witli  them  all.  And  they  wept 
sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  sorrowing  most  of  all  for 
the  words  which  he  spake,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  And  they 
accompanied  him  to  the  ship."  Now, 
what  kind  of  man  must  Paul  have  been 
to  have  excited  a  touching  scene  like 
this  ?  A  man  capable  of  great  love,  for 
only  a  person  able  to  love  greatly 
could  call  forth  such  great  love  in 
others,  and  a  person  essentially  good, 
noble,  high-minded.  Paul  was  evi- 
dently highly  emotional  as  well  as 
highly  intellectual.  Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  tenderest  scenes  in  the  Bible. 
Build  it  up  for  the  class  and  make  it 
vivid. 

Finally  Paul  was'  conscientious.  "I 
have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or  gold, 
or  apparel,"  he  declares.  "Ye  your- 
selves know  that  these  hands  have  min- 
istered unto  my  necessities,  and  to 
them  that  were  with  me."  By  this,  of 
course,  he  means  that  he  has  not  lived 
on  the  bounty  of  the  people,  but  that 
while  preaching  the  gospel  he  actu- 
ally worked  with  his  hands  for  his  sup- 
port. By  trade,  you  know,  he  was  a 
tent-maker. 

In  some  such  way  as  we  have 
nointed  out  here  should  the  details 
involving  character  be  pulled  out  till 
thev  .show  vividly  a  man,  and  not  a 
mere  lifeless  figure. 

Fourth   Year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lessons  for 
August  deal,  in  the  main,  with  mat- 


ters yet  to  be  realized.  The  la.st  les- 
son, in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  is  supported  by 
modern  scriptures  and  also  by  histori- 
cal records  that  are  generally  accepted 
by  Christian  people.  Other  than  this, 
the  lessons  are  concerned  with  proph- 
esies and  revelations  concerning  the 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Millen- 
niuin,  and  the  Resurrection.  As  these 
are  topics  beyond  the  scope  of  secular 
history  and  scientific  research  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  more  than  to  cite  the  appro- 
priate scriptures,  to  which  abundant 
reference  is  given  in  the  outline  and  in 
the  text-book.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  an  analogy  between 
these  theological  teachings  and  the 
faith  of  the  great  moral  philosophers 
of  the  world.  From  Socrates  and  Plato 
of  ancient  Athens  to  Howison  and 
Royce  of  our  own  time  and  country  the 
great  thinkers  of  the  world  have  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  righteousness,  or  the  good.  Every 
optimist  believes  this ;  and  it  is  optim- 
ists that  have  moved  the  world  and 
helped  to  make  it  as  good  as  it  is.  Pes- 
simism does  nothing  but  drive  people 
to  despair  and  suicide.  It  is  a  great 
help  and  inspiration  to  people  to  look 
forward  to  the  triumph  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  suppression  of  all  evil, 
and  to  feel  that  it  is  their  privilege  to 
help  bring  about  this  result,  as  well  as 
to  share  in  its  blessings.  For  man  to 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  ability  to 
co-operate  with  God  in  bringing  about 
the  redemption  of  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants from  wickedness  is  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  thoughts  in  both 
theology  and  philosophy.  In  teaching 
these  subjects  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
practical  lessons  implied  in  them. 


ro 
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ne  ought,  every  day  at  least,  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem 
see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words 
the. 
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Flittry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  W.  Ure, 

Second  Year  Work.     Lessons  for 

August. 
[Prepared  by  Joel  Ricks,  Cache  Stake.] 

Lesson  58.  End  of  the  Gadianton  Robbers 

Text— III  Nephi  3.  4,  5  ;  6:1-9. 

Time — From  the  16th  to  tlie  26th 
year  after  Christ. 

Place— Land  Bountiful.  This  land 
was  located  in  that  part  of  South 
America  adjoining  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  led  into  the  land  north- 
ward. 

Note  tliat  for  some  years  after  the 
manifestation  of  the  signs  at  the  birth 
of  the  Savior,  the  people  repented  of 
their  sins ;  but  as  the  years  passed  they 
sinful  habits.  The  Gadianton  order 
gradually  drifted  back  into  their  old 
was  revived,  and  its  members  again 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  began  to  rob  the  people  of 
the  valleys.  Tell  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  these  bands  until  they  were  able  to 
defy  all  of  the  armies  of  the  Nephites 
and  Lamanites.  Have  some  one  read 
the  letter  of  the  robber  leader,  and 
explain  its  boast  of  strength,  and 
threat  of  death.  ("Chapter  3.)  Tell 
of  the  effect  of  the  letter  upon  I^ach- 
oneus,  the  Nephite  leader,  and  how  he 
gathered  his  people  into  one  body  in 
the  land  of  Bountiful,  and  prepared  to 
resist  the  robbers.  Explain  tlie  wis- 
dom of  the  Nephites  in  selecting  land 
Bountiful.  It  was  a  productive  land. 
and  accessible  to  both  lands  north  and 
south,  and  gave  them  the  advantage 
in  cutting  off  the  robbers  should  they 
attempt  to  pass  from  one  land  to  an- 
otlier.  Emphasize  the  faith  of  the 
Nephites  and  the  result  of  tlu-ir  Irnst  in 
God. 

I.KS.SON    NOTE. 

As  an  introduction  to  this  lesson  the 
teaclr.r  shr)nlf|  explain  to  tlic  class  the 


Horace  H.  Cummings.  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 

country  in  North  and  South  America, 
occupied  by  the  people  (see  map),  and 
describe  the  nature  of  the  country  to 
be  traversed  by  those  going  from  Mex- 
ico on  the  north,  and  Ecuador  on  the 
south,  to  the  gathering  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  isthmus 'of  Panama. 
Bear  in  mind  that  land  Bountiful  cov- 
ered the  rich  plains  about  the  gulf  of 
Darien.  This  region  is  now  mostly 
covered  with  a  dense  forest :  but  in  the 
davs  of  the  Nephites  must  have  been 
"cleared"  land.  The  climate  there  is 
modified  considerably  by  the  north- 
east trade  winds,  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
cessively hot.  The  temperature  is 
about  80  degrees,  and  is  the  same  all 
of  the  year  round.  The  soil  is  very 
rich,  and  it  is  possible  to  grow  four 
crops  of  corn  on  the  same  ground  in 
tlie  year.  .Sugar  cane,  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  like  products  once 
planted  continue  to  grow  and  yield 
until  they  run  wild.  In  the  districts 
bordering  the  mountains  which  were 
infested  by  the  robbers,  it  would  be 
but  natural  for  the  people  to  fortify 
against  them,  or  prepare  places  of 
refuge  in  case  of  attack.  That  such 
was  the  case  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
all  through  that  region  ruins  of  old 
stone  forts  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
writer  has  visited  several  of  them. 

Lesion  59.  The  Destruction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Dividing  of  People  into 
Tribes. 

Reference— III  Nephi  6:10-30;  7. 

Time- Year  30  A.  D. 

Place — Lands  north  and  south. 

This  lesson  gives  a  striking  cxani- 
i)le  of  the  evil  effects  of  wealth,  and 
its  accumulation  by  a  few  people,  on 
llv  government  of  a  free  people.  Se- 
cret organizations  led  to  the  corruption 
iif  the  goverinncnt,  and  the  concentra- 
licin  of  wealth.  These  led  to  class  dis- 
tinction and  fmallv  to  the  destruction 
of  the  government,     .'\ftcr  destroying 
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the  government  the  members  of  the  se- 
cret orders  left  the  country  and  fled 
into  the  unknov\n  regions  far  to  the 
north  where  they  built  a  city  accord- 
ing to  their  desires.  The  reinainder 
of  the  people  broke  up  into  tribes.  Ex- 
plain what  a  tribal  government  is.  The 
condition  of  the  Indians  at  the  discov- 
ery of  America  afford  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  teacher  should  develop  this 
lesson  so  as  to  show  the  benefits  of 
a  good  government,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  strict  observance  of  law  by  the 
citizens  to  preserve  it.  Show  how  the 
secret  orders  labored  to  pervert  jus- 
tice and  to  set  the  law  aside,  while 
Nephi  and  the  saints  were  striving  to 
preserve  order  and  administer  justice. 
Bring  out  the  missionary  labors  of 
Nephi,  and  tell  something  of  the 
power  given  him  to  perform  miracles. 

Lesson  60.  The  Terrible  Destruction  at  the 
Savior's  Death. 

Text— III  Nephi  8. 

Time — Year  34  A.  D. 

The  Nephite  historian  was  in  land 
Piountiful  when  the  events  narrated  in 
this  lesson  took  place.  Naturally  he 
put  into  the  record  his  impressions  of 
the  terrible  events  of  those  three  days. 
The  teacher  should  tell  the  story 
briefly  portraying  as  vividly  as  pos- 
sible the  awful  events  as  recorded.  The 
teacher  might  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
information  of  like  events  by  reading 
nf  some  of  the  great  earthquakes  of 
modern  times,  look  up  the  articles  in 
the  encyclopedia.  The  point  should 
be  made  that  the  region  from  the 
isthmus  both  north  and  south  for  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  is  subject  to 
earthquakes  and  violent  storms.  Do 
not  leave  the  impression  with  the  class 
that  the  entire  continents  of  north  and 
south  America,  were  turned  topsy  tur- 
vy.  Such  was  not  the  case.  What 
took  place  has  been  often  repeated  on 
a  smaller  scale  many  times  since.  Re- 
call the  sinking  of  Port  Royal,  Jam- 
aica, the  darkness  and  violent  storms, 
which    accompany    earthquakes,    and 


slidw  that  tliere  is  nothing  unreason- 
able or  improbable  in  the  narrative. 
.Make  your  mental  picture  as  realistic 
a^  possible.  Note  the  terror  of  the 
people  and  compare  with  similar  his- 
toric events  among  ignorant  people. 

Book  of  Mormon  Geography. 

At  a  Union  meeting  held  in  one  of 
the  stakes  recently,  the  question  of 
Rook  of  Mormon  geography  came  up 
for  discussion,  and  one  would  think 
from  the  diverse  views  expressed  that 
there  was  little  known,  or  little  that 
could  be  known  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. We  say,  important  subject,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  reached  a 
stage  in  our  study  of  Nephite  history, 
where  the  student  demands  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  geography 
of  the  country  occupied  by  that  an- 
cient people.  At  the  meeting  referred 
to,  some  thought  that  the  narrow  strip 
of  wilderness  which  divided  lands 
Nephi  and  Zarahemla,  was  a  strip  of 
forest  jungle  which  crossed  South 
America  on  the  line  of  the  equator. 
Another  thought  that  city  Bountiful 
was  in  North  America.  Another,  that 
the  city  Moroni  was  on  the  east  coast 
'  of  South  America,  just  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  .Amazon,  etc. 

Now  the  fact  is.  that  the  Book  of 
Mormon  gives  us  pretty  definite  in- 
formation on  these  points,  and  many 
others  in  regard  to  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  descendants  of  Lehi.  Take 
as  an  illustration  the  dividing  line  re- 
ferred to  ;the  historian  has  this  to  sav : 

"Land  Nephi  was  divided  from  the 
land  of  Zarahemla  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
wilderness,  which  ran  from  the  sea 
east,  even  to  the  sea  west,  and  round 
about  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  shore, 
and  the  borders  of  the  wilderness 
which  was  on  the  north,  by  the  land 
nf  Zarahemla,  through  the  borders  of 
Manti,  by  the  head  of  the  river  Sidon, 
running  from  the  east  towards  the 
west:  and  thus  were  the  Lamanites 
and  the  Nephites  divided."  (Page  302, 
verse  27.) 
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riie  above  docs  not  cuiivcy  to  our 
mind  an  idea  of  a  straight  line  across 
the  continent ;  but  rather  of  a  line 
winding  about  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
through  the  wilderness  on  the  north  by 
city  Zarahemla,  and  then  south 
through  the  wilderness  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Sidon,  etc.  To  get  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  line  let  us  see  what  the 
historian  has  to  say  about  the  country 
actually  occupied  by  the  two  peoples. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  king 
sent  a  proclamation  throughout  all  the 
land,  amongst  all  his  people  who  were 
in  all  his  land,  who  were  in  all  the 
regions  round  about,  which  was  bord- 
ering even  to  the  sea.  on  the  east,  and 
on  the  west.  *  *  Now  the  more 
idle  part  of  the  Lamanites  lived  in  the 
wilderness,  and  dwelt  in  tents;  and 
they  were  spread  through  the  wilder- 
ness, on  the  west,  in  the  land  of  Nephi : 
yea,  and  also  on  the  west  of  the  land 
of  Zarahemla.  in  the  borders  by  the 
sea  shore,  and  on  the  west,  in  the  land 
of  Nephi,  in  the  place  of  their  fathers' 
inheritance,  and  thus  bordering  along 
by  the  sea  shore.  And  also  there  were 
many  Lamanites  on  the  east  by  the  sea 
shore,  whither  the  Nephitcs  had  driven 
them.  And  thus  the  Nephites  were 
nearly  surrounded  bv  Lamanites,  etc." 
( Page  302,  verses  27-28. ) 

The  above  quotation  makes  several 
points  quite  clear,  viz.,  that  the  region 
actually  occupied  by  the  Lamanites 
was  comparatively  small.  That  they 
were  confined  to  the  district  about  city 
Nephi.  to  the  low  lands  along  the  sea 
shore  extending  from  near  the  point 
of  Lehi's  landing,  northward,  to  a 
point  west  of  the  city  of  Zarahemla. 
Then  there  were  numbers  of  them 
scattered  tli rough  the  wilderness  from 
city  Nephi  northeast  to  the  sea,  cov- 
ering the  wilderness  cast  of  the  land 
of  Zarahemla.  In  other  words  the  La- 
manites occupied  the  country  east, 
south,  and  west  of  the  Nephitcs. 
Hence  the  statement  that  the  Nephites 
were  nearlv  surrounded  by  the  La- 
manites. The  line  dividing  them  must 
conform  to  tliesc  f.-icls  and  would  take 


a  winding  course  as  outlined  by  the 
historian.  That  there  was  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  in  land  Nephi  not  oc- 
cupied, is  evident  from  this  significant 
■■^tatement  of  the  historian  in  verse  .34 
pnge  303 : 

"Therefore  the  Lamanites  could 
have  no  more  possessions  only  in  the 
land  Nephi  and  the  wilderness  round 
about." 

The  Nephites,  on  the  other  h'lnd, 

"Had  taken  possession  of  all  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  land,  bordering 
on  the  wilderness,  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Sidon,  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
round  about  on  the  wilderness  side  on 
the  north,  even  until  they  came  to  the 
land  which  they  called  Bountiful,  and 
it  bordered  upon  the  land  which  they 
called  Desolation."  ( Page  303,  verse 
29.) 

"And  now  it  was  only  the  distance 
of  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  for  a 
N'epliite,  on  the  line  Bountiful,  and  the 
land  Desolation  from  the  east  to  the 
west  sea,  and  thus  the  land  of  Nephi. 
and  the  land  of  Zarahemla,  were  near- 
ly surrounded  by  water ;  there  being  a 
small  neck  of  land  between  the  land 
northward  and  the  land  southward." 

Students  are  generally  agreed  that 
the  Magdalena  river  is  identical  with 
tlie  .Sidon,  a  point  which  we  believe 
is  easily  confirmed.  We  are  therefore 
able  to  locate  pretty  definitely  the  dis- 
trict actually  occupied  by  the  Nephites, 
as  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  from 
the  head  of  the  river  northward  to  the 
point  where  the  great  central  range  of 
the  Andes  terminates;  then  arotmd  to 
the  northwest  through  the  plains 
country  to  the  isthmus.  The  dividing 
line  then,  must  have  run  from  the  east 
sea  southwest,  between  Nephites  and 
Lamanites,  to  the  head  of  the  Mag- 
dalena ;  thence  north,  along  the  great 
mountain  to  a  point  near  its  end ; 
thence  west,  in  a  winding  line  between 
the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Atrato 
rivers  to  the  west  sea.  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  historians  description, 
and  makes  the  divifling  line  a  natural 
barrier,  which  was  a  source  of  protec- 
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tioii  to  the  Ncpliitcs  ayaiiist  tlicir  ene- 
mies, since  the  mountains  are  almost 
impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance.  There  are  a  number  of  otiier 
passages  from  the  record  that  cou- 
lirm  this  view.  The  city  Antionum 
was  east  of  city  Zarahemla  and  it  was 
also  by  the  borders  of  the  Lamanites. 
Cities  Lehi  and  Morianton,  were  north 
of  city  Zarahemla,  yet  they,  and  the 
cities  of  Moroni  and  Nephihah.  were 
evidently  in  the  same  region,  as  the 
refuges  from  Lehi,  Morianton,  and 
Moroni  all  assembled  in  Nephihah  on 
the  approach  of  the  Lamanite  army. 
This  would  hardly  have  been  the  case 
if  Moroni  had  been  1,500  miles  to  the 
eastward. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind  the 
student  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
locating  approximately  a  number  of 
other  cities,  such  as  Manti,  Melek, 
Ammonihah,  Noah.  Aaron,  Omner, 
Gid,  and  Mulek ;  since  they  were  evi- 
dently distributed  through  the  plains 
country  described,  between  the  head  of 
the  Sidon  and  land  Bountiful,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  isthmus.  It  would 
also  explain  how  the  Lamanite  army 
was  able  to  invade  the  country  from 
the  west  and  destroy  the  city  of  Am- 
monihah. The  important  point,  how- 
ever, is  to  correct  the  impression  that 
the  dividing  line  was  a  strip  of  tropic 
jungle  that  extended  across  South 
America,  about  the  line  of  the  equator. 

Fourth  Year. 

[Prepared  by.  Sister  Maud  Paul.] 

Lesson  58.   Ezelciel,  the  Prophet    Captive. 

Time :  About  576  B.  C. 
Place:  Chaldea,  by  the  River  Che- 
bar. 

Texts :     Ezekiel,  chap.  2,  3,  5,  8. 

HISTORICAL     N.VRRATIVE; 

Eleven  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiachin.  king  of 
Judah,  and  a  company  of  distinguish- 
ed Jews  were  carried  captives  into 
Babylon,    by    King    Nebuchadnezzar. 


i'lzekiel.  sun  nf  liiizi,  a  priest,  and 
according  to  tradition  a  native  oi 
Saerra.  was  among  the  captives.  In 
the  tiftli  year  of  his  captivity,  "the 
JKavens  were  opened,"  and  a  wonder- 
ful vision  (Chapter  1)  of  four  living 
creatures,  each  having  four  faces,  an 
ox,  a  lion,  an  eagle  and  a  man,  typify- 
ing the  glory  of  God,  was  shown  to 
him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  vision, 
Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  prophecy 
and  warn  the  Jews  of  their  destruc- 
tion and  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel  was  well-fitted  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  character,  no  less  than 
by  his  spiritual  endowment,  for  the 
ofifice  to  which  he  was  appointed — 
namely  that  of  confronting  "the  re- 
bellious house,"  the  hardened  people 
to  whom  he  w^as  sent.  The  length- 
ened allegories,  the  striking  figures, 
the  sometimes  coarse  and  indelicate 
allusions,  the  minute  details  into 
which  his  descriptions  run,  all  testify 
to  the  vividness  of  his  conceptions  and 
to  his  wonderful  strength  of  mind. 
Indeed,  all  his  faculties  are  engrossed 
with  his  spiritual  mission  ;  his  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  so  that  we  never 
see  hirn  as  a  man,  but  always,  wheth- 
er in  thought  or  action,  as  a  prophet. 

Throughout  his  entire  ministry, 
Ezekiel  never  presumes  to  address 
the  people  on  his  own  responsibility, 
but  always  with  the  majesty  of  one 
having  been  comn'issioned  by  the  most 
high.   "Thus  saith  the   Lord   God." 

Chapters  1  and  2.  Ezekiel's  com- 
mission and  the  eating  of  the  roll. 

"Son  of  man,  eat  this  roll  and  go  to 
the  houfe  oi  Israel."  The  eating  of  the 
roll  ( scroll  or  ;iianuscript)  was  of 
course  purely  figurative,  and  w-as  to 
make  clear  the  proper  and  natural 
course  to  follow.  The  ambassador 
was  first  required  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  truth  revealed,  before 
he  could  be  capable  of  communicating 
it  to  others. 

Chapter  5.  fortells  the  destruction 
of    lerusalem.   "Take  thee  a  knife,   a 
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barhei's  razor."  The  sliarp  knife,  or 
razor,  signifies  the  sword  of  the  Chal- 
deans which  was  to  he  applied  to  the 
Jews,  representeil  hy  the  hairs.  The 
shaving  away  of  the  hair  indicates  the 
overthrow,  removal,  and  degradation 
to  which  they  were  doomed.  The  bal- 
ances symbolize  the  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishments. The  luirning  of  the  one- 
third  of  the  hair,  denoted  the  large 
proportion  of  the  Jews  to  fall  during 
the  seige.  .\nother  third  represented 
those  who  would  be  slain  in  attempt- 
ing an  escape ;  the  remaining  third 
should  be  scattered  to  the  wind,  dis- 
persed in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  few  hairs  left  were  the  remnant 
that  should  live  under  the  government 
of  Gedaliah  ;  those  cast  into  the  fire  are 
those  who  should  take  refuge  in  Egypt 
and  meet  their  destruction  there.  This 
symbol  describes  a  heavier  weight  of 
affliction  to  fall  on  the  Jews  than  even 
the  preceding  one ;  for  the  hair  on  the 
head  of  a  priest  was  forbidden  to  be 
shaved  off,  and  the  beard  was,  in  the 
east,  a  fondly  cherished  badge  of  man- 
hood, the  loss  of  which  was  felt  to  be 
ti.e  greatest  calamity. 

Chapter  8,  Vision  of  the  secret 
idolatry  of  the  Jews. 

The  Lord  shows  Ezekiel  that  the 
Jews  jn  Jerusalem  were  secretly 
carrying  on  the  r:tes  of  idolatry.  The 
Persian  worship  of  the  sun,  or  its 
emblem,  the  fire,  was  performed  by 
prostrating  the  body  before  it.  "Wo- 
men weeping  for  Tammuz"  (Verse 
14j.  Tammuz  (.\donisj  was  beloved 
by  the  Phoenician  Venus,  Astarte, 
and  according  to  the  classical  legend, 
was  torn  to  piece-  by  a  wild  boar  sent 
against  him  by  Mar.s,  but  was  after- 
ward changed  into  a  llnwer  and  was 
yearly  lamentefl  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death  by  the  pagans.  This  cus- 
tom was  now  in  secret  practice  among 
the  Jews.  "Perhaps  of  all  varieties  of 
superstition  which  iiad  crej)!  in  among 
the  Hebrews  in  thai  |>eriod  of  general 
decline,  uuwv  displayed  such  flagrant 
disiicinoi:  t(j  the  (Jod  (jf  Israel  as  this; 


I'lir,  as  the  must  liol)'  place  was  sit- 
uated at  the  west  end  of  the  sanctuary, 
it  was  impossible  for  these  twenty- 
five  men  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
rising  sun,  without  turning  their  backs 
on  the  consecrated  place  of  the  Divine 
jiresence." 

Notes.  The  name  Ezekiel  signifies 
"God  will  strengthen,"  or  "the  might  of 
God."  When  it  was  bestowed,  or  tu 
what  it  refers, — whether  as  some  think, 
it  was  given  him  after  his  entrance  to  the 
prophetic  office  and  designed  to  pre-in 
timate  the  divine  power  which  would  be 
so  signally  manifested  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  predictions — is  unknown. 

The  river  Chebar  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  Chaboras  of  the  classics,  (now 
Khabour)  in  upper  Mesopotamia.  But 
that  river  is  beyond  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Babylonia,  as  described  in  the 
ulj  Testament.  The  scene  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecies  was  within  the  limits  of  Chal- 
dea  proper,  and  recent  researches  lead  to 
the  belief  that  the  river  indicated  was  the 
royal  canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  dig- 
ging the  channel  of  which  the  captives 
were  in  all  probability  employed. 

Lesson   59.  The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 

Time:  About  576  B.  C. 

Place:  Chaldea,  by  River  Chebar. 

Texts:  Chapters  12,  vision  of  the 
fate  of  Zedekiah. 

Chapter  i7 ,  verses  1-14.  Vision  of 
the  dry  bones  revived. 

Chapter  Z7,  verses  16-28.  Vision  of 
the  union  of  the  sticks  of  Judah  and 
Ephraim. 

\  iew  ed  as  a  sacred  poet,  Ezekiel 
occupies  no  secondary  place.  "He  is 
much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele- 
gance," says  Lowth.  "In  sublimity  he 
is  not  excelled  even  by  Isaiah  ;  but  his 
sublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
He  is  deep,  vehement,  tragical.  His 
sentiments  are  elevated,  full  of  fire, 
indignant ;  bis  imagery  is  crowded, 
magnificent,  terrific.  His  language  is 
l)ompous,  solemn,  austere,  rough,  and 
at  times  unpolished.  In  many  respects 
he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  tiie  other 
prophets,  but  in  that  species  of  com- 
position to  which  he  seems  bv  nature 
adapted— the    bireiblr,   the   impetuous, 
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llio  i^reat,  ;iiid  the  solemn,  not  one  of 
llif  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him." 

L'iiapter  12. — Vision  of  the  fate  of 
Zedekiah — was  a  symboHcal  prophecy 
calculated  to  warn  the  captives  at 
Ihel^ar  not  to  delude  themselves  with 
the  vain  hope  of  returning  soon  to  the 
i:uid  of  their  inheritance,  which  was 
liie  subject  of  their  thoughts  by  day, 
ar.d  their  dreams  by  night.  The 
])rophetic  warnings  already  given  by 
{•Izekiel  in  words  were  now  to  be  re- 
I'eated  by  symbolic  actions  calculated 
tn  arrest  attention.  The  preparations 
were  made  during  the  day  that  they 
might  be  seen,  although  the  actual 
departure  was  not  to  be  attempted 
until  night.  The  better  to  represent 
the  idea  of  flight,  he  was  commanded 
to  make  his  exit,  not  by  the  door,  but 
through  a  hole  dug  in  the  mud  wall, 
and  to  sally  forth  in  the  dark  with  his 
Tcatures  disguised  or  veiled,  carrying 
his  necessary  provisions,  as  one  mak- 
ing a  clandestine  escape.  These  acts 
formed  a  vivid  picture  of  Zedekiah's 
night  from  Jerusalem  with  his  men 
of  war,  and  were  so  accurate  in  every 
c!(  tail  that  some  critics  claim  the 
l)rophecy  must  have  been  made  after 
Zedekiah's  flight.  (See  II  Kings, 
Ciiapter  25,  Verse  A.  Jer.  Chapter  39). 

Chapter  7)7.  Verses  1-14.  Vision  of 
l!ie  dry  bones  revived.  The  Lord  does 
not  leave  the  Jew^s  without  hope  of 
ever  again  enjoying  his  blessings,  but 
Iiolds  out  the  promise  that  after  hav- 
ing atoned  for  their  sins,  they  shall 
again  find  favor  in  his  sight,  and  al- 
though scattered  and  despised,  he  will 
vet  bring  them  back  to  the  land  of 
their  inheritance.  The  restoration 
promised  however,  does  not  merely 
relate  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  bondage.  To  that  indeed,  is  its 
l>riniarv  reference,  but  as  the  expres- 


sidiis  are  too  strong  to  be  confined 
til  a  mere  temporal  deliverance,  it 
inanifestly  ])oints  to  a  spiritual  de- 
liverance from  their  bondage  to  sin 
and  unbelief.  The  vision  also  con- 
\  eys  the  glorious  promise  of  the  resur- 
lection  of  the  dead. 

Chapter  2)7.  X'erses  16-28.  Judah 
and  Ephraim  to  become  one. 

''Ezekiel's  prophecy  concerning  the 
sticks,  or  records  of  Judah  and  Jo- 
seph, is  literally  fulfilled  in  this  gen- 
eration. The  greater  part  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  are  of  the  tribe  of 
I'-phraim,  tlie  son  of  Joseph.  There 
can  be  but  one  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bible,  a'.d  that  is  that  it 
is  the  stick  of  Jiidah  referred  to  by 
I'.zekiel. 

The  stick  of  Joseph  is  fitly  repre- 
sented by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  which 
is  a  record  of  the  Nephites,  who  are 
descendants  of  Joseph  who  was  sold 
ii'to  Egypt.  They  are  both,  today,  in 
ihe  hands  of  Ephraim. 

See  Gen.,  Oiapter  48. 

Book  of  .\lma,  Chapter  10.  \'er^es 
2-3. 

II  Nephi,  Chapter  3. 

NOTES. 

Ezekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel.  Jeremiah  remained  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  later  taken  to  Egypt. 
He  saw  the  literal  fulfillment  of  many  of 
the  prophecies  made  by  Ezekiel  in  Baby- 
lon. 

Books  in  their  present  form  were  un- 
Inown  among  the  ancients.  Their  writ- 
ing was  done  on  long  strips  of  papyrus, 
evich  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a  stick 
or  roll,  and  rolled  together. 

Lesson  60.     The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(Teacher  to  prepare  his  own  out- 
line. ) 

Text:  II  Kings  20:14-17;  II  Chron- 
icles 36:11-21  :  Jer.  8;  20:1-8:  21  ;  24; 
25;  7,7;  38:1-28;  39:15-18;  52. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Ceo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;   Wm.  D.  Oiven,  Josiah  Burrows,  Sylvester  D.   Brniford. 


Second  Year  Work. 

(By  Josiah   Burrows.) 

Lesson  22.  Saul  Chosen  King. 

[For   Second    Sunday   in    August.] 

Text— I  Samuel  8,  9,  10:1-24. 

The  central  figures  in  this  lesson  are 
those  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  They  were 
two  most  remarkable  characters,  and 
some  very  profitable  lessons  may  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  their  lives. 
Samuel  was  blest  with  a  strong  spir- 
itual nature,  which  he  no  doubt  large- 
ly inherited  from  his  devout  mother, 
Hannah.  Being  reared  also  amid  the 
sacred  surroundings  and  influences  of 
the  Tabernacle,  which  naturally  con- 
tributed to  his  spiritual  development, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  his  ma- 
tured manhood,  he  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  strongest  inspirational  charac- 
ters of  the  Bible.  Saul  is  not  an  ideal 
character  to  place  before  the  young, 
and  he  makes  a  strong  contrast  to  that 
of  Samuel.  However,  he  made  a 
splendid  beginning,  and  his  prospects 
were  bright  for  an  active,  useful  and 
promising  life.  But  he  soon  showed 
weakness,  and  failed  to  abide  by  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  through  His  ser- 
vant Samuel,  and  his  life  was  marred, 
and  finally  wrecked,  through  a  num- 
ber of  serious  transgressions. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  certain- 
ly a  very  ungrateful,  self-willed  peo- 
ple. For  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
instances  of  Divine  protection,  preser- 
vation and  blessing,  they  now  virtu- 
ally rebelled  against  .Samuel,  rejected 
tiic  Lord  and  demanded  that  a  king 
should  rule  over  them,  that  they  nn'ght 
be  like  other  nations.  This  caused  Sam- 
uel much  sorrow,  but  the  Lord  told 
him  to  yield  to  their  request.  .Sam- 
uel, however,  solemnly  warned  them 
of  the  o|)prcssed  and  enslaved  condi- 
tions ihcy  would  incur  under  the  new 


form  of  government.  The  details  of 
the  selection,  appointment,  and  anoint- 
ing of  Saul,  are  fully  treated  in  the 
outline.  The  occasions  of  his  presen- 
tation to  the  people  at  Mizpeh, 
was  a  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant event.  Being  a  goodly  youth, 
and  of  commanding  stature,  he  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  them,  and  ap- 
pealed to  them  as  an  ideal  leader  and 
king. 

NOTES. 

Saul. — "We  shall  understand  better  the 
subject  of  Saul's  history  if  we  trace  it  as 
it  is  delivered  in  the  Bible.  There  is  a 
way  of  presenting  what  is  called  the 
rationale  of  the  Bible  narratives,  stripping 
them  of  their  mystical  and  theological 
adjuncts,  which  I  do  not  profess  to  fol- 
low. If  I  did,  I  should  have  to  tell  you 
that  Saul  was  chosen  by  the  people  of  Is- 
rael because  he  was  the  tallest  and 
strongest  man  among  them;  that  while 
the  novelty  of  royalty  lasted  he  retained 
his  popularity;  that  he  lost  it  partly 
through  the  influence  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  who  feared  that  he  was  break- 
ing loose  from  his  influence  and  taking  a 
course  of  his  own,  and  who  therefore 
represented  him  as  having  violated  some 
of  the  duties  which  belonged  to  a  theo- 
cratic sovereign;  that  a  young  and  bril- 
liant rival  put  forward  by  this  venerated 
teacher  supplanted  him  in  the  affection 
of  his  people,  and  even  of  his  own  fam- 
ily, that  jealousy  at  the  admiration  which 
was  excited  by  this  adventurer,  and  fear 
that  he  would  actually  obtain  the  king- 
dom, overthrew  his  reason;  that  he  fell 
into  wild,  arbitrary  and  desperate  coiu-ses, 
provoked  a  war  with  the  Philistines,  and 
died  in  battle." — Great  Men  of  God,  Noble. 

S.\MUEL. — Samuel  was  a  character  un- 
questionably of  the  very  first  class,  of  ir- 
reproachable integrity,  undaunted  forti- 
tude, unabating  zeal,  unaffected  and  mi- 
hlcmished  piety;  sincere  as  a  friend,  gen- 
tle as  a  man,  virtuous  as  a  judge,  and 
holy  as  a  prophet." — Robinson. 

Lesson  23.  Saul  Reproved  by  Samui-I. 

[For   'I'hird    Suuil.iy    in    ,\ugust,l 

Text      1    .S;niinrl   1 .  v 
.S;uil    Ikk!    iKiw    reinned    two    ve:irs 
over  Israel,  and  we  sec  him  as  a  mili- 
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tary  leader  directing  his  forces  for  the 
defense  of  the  Israelites  against  the 
Phihstines.  Jonathan  with  a  division 
of  one  thousand  picked  men,  had  smit- 
ten a  garrison  of  the  enemy,  which 
had  apparently  angered  and  aroused 
them  so  that  now  the  Philistines  pre- 
pared to  overwhelm  the  Israelites  with 
the  immense  force  of  six  thousand 
horsemen,  and  thirty  thousand  char- 
iots. The  Israelites  becoming  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  scattered  and  hid 
themselves  in  caves,  thickets  and 
among  the  rocks. 

Saul  remained  seven  days  in  Gilgal 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  becoming  impatient  at 
the  delay,  usurped  authority  he  did  not 
possess,  and  presumed  to  offer  a  burnt 
offering  unto  the  Lord  which  could 
only  be  rightfully  performed  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  prophet  Samuel. 

When  Samuel  finally  came,  he 
sharply  rebuked  Saul,  and  told  him  for 
failing  to  observe  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  the  kingdom  should  be 
taken  from  him,  and  his  place  should 
be  filled  by  another  whom  the  Lord 
had  chosen. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  serious 
offense,  and  marks  Saul's  first  fatal 
step  on  his  downward  career. 

The  lesson  plainly  teaches  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  Lord's  authority,  and 
how  careful  we  should  be  to  respect 
and  honor  it. 

Lejson  24.    David's  Personality  and  Char- 
acter. 

Text:     I  Samuel  16,  17. 

"David  was  a  soldier,  shepherd, 
poet,  prophet,  priest,  statesman  and 
king,  a  romantic  friend,  chivalrous 
leader,  devoted  father.  He  represents 
the  Jewish  people  at  the  points  of  the 
change  from  the  lofty  writers  of  their 
olden  system  to  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion of  the  newer,  and  was  a  type  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Son  of 
David. 

"David  as  king  is  almost  above  re- 
proach ;  his  private  life  only  proved 
him  a  man.     Next  to  Abraham's,  Da- 


vid's is  the  most  dearly  cherished 
name  of  all  the  ancient  iiatriarchs. 
The  Psalms,  whether  his  own  or  oth- 
ers' writings,  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  far  beyond 
any  other  of  the  holy  scriptures,  an<l 
are  the  only  expressions  of  dev6tion 
that  have  been  equally  used  by  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
iiy  the  Jews. 

"It  is  now  thought  that  the  saying 
that  David  was  a  man  after  God's 
own  heart  meant  only  that  he  was 
chosen,  while  Saul  was  rejected — and 
his  excellence  as  a  king  justified  the 
choice. 

"The  noble  qualities  of  his  soul,  his 
sublime  piety,  which  was  the  habit  of 
his  life,  his  intense  struggle  against 
fiery  passions,  and  his  mournful  re- 
morse over  occasional  sins,  far  out- 
\\eighed  his  faults. 

"Because  he  passed  through  temp- 
tation passion  and  humiliation,  we  are 
instructed  and  comforted ;  and 
tlirough  the  divine  psalms  which  he 
wrote  we  are  provided  with  language 
for  our  times  of  distress  and  trouble." 
—  "mifh's  Bible  Dictionary. 

Fourth  Year.  Lessons  for  August. 
Lesson  22.  How  the  Church  Began. 

Lesson  setting:  Time,  place,  etc. 

I.  The  Priesthood  Restored. 

1.  The  Aaronic  Priesthood. 

a.  By  whom  conferred. 

b.  When  conferred. 

(1)   Words  used. 

2.  The  Melchizedek  Priesthood. 

a.   By  whom  conferred. 
( 1 )   Upon  whom. 

II.  The  Church  Orgaiii::cd. 

1.  Place  and  date. 

2.  Early  baptisms. 

3.  The  meeting. 

III.  Subsequent  Ezenrs  in  New  York 

State. 
1.  The  first  miracle. 

a.  When  performed. 
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b.  By  whom. 

c.  Upon  whom. 
2.  The  Prophet  arrested. 

a.  Baptisms  at  Colesville. 

b.  Opposition. 

(1)   Joseph  taken. 

c.  Joseph    tried    at    Soutli 

Bainbrids;^e. 
(1)   Result': 

d.  Joseph  arrested  again. 

e.  Second  trial. 

CI)   Result. 
3.  Spiritual  blessings. 

a.  Conference  held. 

(1)   Results. 

b.  Growth   and   prosperity 

of  the  Church. 

Suggestive  Aim :  God  alone  has 
the  nght  to  establish  His  Church  and 
tu  commission  men  to  officiate  in  His 
name. 

Illustration,  application. 

Lesson  23.  Events  at  KirllanH  and  in  Ohio 
Generally. 

Lesson  setting:    Tiine,  place,  etc. 
I.  Removal  to  Ohio. 

1.  Of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

2.  Of  the  Church  generally. 

3.  The  n;w  home. 

a.  Description  of  Kirtlanf\ 

b.  First  converts  there. 

4.  ?lie  Lamanite  mission. 

TI.     Some  Organizations  Effected. 
1.  The  High  Council. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Manner     of     organiza- 

tion.. 

c.  Purpose  and   workings. 
2.  The  Twelve  .'\postlcs. 

a.  When  chosen. 

b.  How  chosen. 

c.  Their  names. 
(I.    Iheir  duties. 


3.  The  Quorum  of  Seventy. 

a.  When  chosen. 

b.  How  chosen. 

c.  Duties. 

4.  The  First  Presidency. 

a.  Their  names. 

b.  Duties. 

111.   The  Kirtland  Temple. 

1.  Description. 

a.  Exterior. 

b.  Interior. 

2.  Erection. 

a.  Poverty    and    sacrifices 

of  the  Saints. 

b.  Opposition    from    with- 

out. 

3.  Dedication. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Spiritual    blessings    re- 

ceived. 

[\'.  Mobbinas  of  Hiram. 

1.  The     Prophet     and     Sidney 

Rigdon  move  there. 

a.  Time. 

b.  Purpose. 

(n   Revision   of  the 
Bible. 

2.  The  Prophet. 

3.  Sidney  Rigdon. 

y .     Removal  from  Ohio. 

1.  Opposition. 

2.  Saints'  attention  maiidy  upon 

Zion.  in  Missouri. 

3.  Removal  to  Missouri. 

Suggestive  .\im:  A  life  of  sacrifice, 
the  heritage  of  the  Saints,  brings 
growth  and  development. 

Illustration,  application. 

Lesson  24.  The  Land  and  City  of  Zion. 

(The  tc;iclu-r  In  chdnse  his  nwn  in- 
cidents.) 


Primary  Department. 


Chiis.  B.  Pell,  Chainiuin;  IV in.  A.  Morion,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman 
and  Ethel  Siiiwns  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  August. 

Lesson  22.  The  Woman  of  Samaiia. 

Text— Joliii  4:l-4'2.  Wec<l :  Chap- 
ter 18. 

1.      At  the  Well. 

1.  Je.sus. 

2.  The  woman. 

3.  The  conversation. 

IT.     Preaching  the  Gospel  to  tlic  Sam- 
aritans. 

1.  The  woman  returns    to    the 
city. 

2.  The  Samaritans  go  to  Jesus. 

3.  He  tarries  with  them  two 
days. 

Aim — The  Gospel  is  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

Memorize — "The  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  wa- 
ter springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

Picture — Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria. 

I.  Jesus  left  Judea,  and  journeyed 
north  to  Galilee.  On  the  way  He  must 
go  through  Samaria.  In  Samaria  lived 
a  people  who  were  called  Samaritans. 
Their  religious  beliefs  and  customs 
were  very  diiTerent  from  those  of  the 
Jews.  The  Jews  looked  down  upon 
the  Samaritans  and  had  little  to  do 
with  them. 

On  the  road  in  Samaria,  near  the 
principal  city,  was  a  well  to  which  the 
people  came  to  draw  water.  It  was 
called  Jacob's  well.  At  about  noon,  as 
Jesus  journeyed  from  Judea  to  Galilee, 
He  came  to  this  well.  Tired  and 
thirsty,  He  seated  Himself  upon  the 
stone  wall  surrounding  it.  His  apos- 
tles had  gone  into  the  city  to  buy  food, 
so  He  was  alone. 

He  was  not  long  alone,  however.  A 
woman  of  Samaria  came  to  the  well 
with  her  water  jar  to  draw  water. 
X'erses  7  to  14. 


Speak  of  the  thirst  of  the  body  and 
the  thirst  of  the  spirit.  The  gospel 
w  hich  Jesus  tauglit  quenches  the  thirst 
of  tlic  spirit,  it  gives  peace  and  joy  to 
those  who  obey  its  teacliings,  not  only 
for  this  life,  but  in  the  life  hereafter. 
So  Jesus  said  to  the  woman,  "The 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
iiim  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  Then  the  woman 
said  unto  Him,  "Sir,  give  me  this  wa- 
ter." r)Ut  wlien  by  His  answer  He 
showed  that  He  knew  her  past  life, 
she  thought  of  Him  not  only  as  a  great 
teacher,  but  as  a  prophet  of  God,  and 
began  to  ask  Him  questions.  \''erses 
23  and  26. 

The  apostles,  returning,  marvelled 
that  He  talked  to  the  Samaritan  wom- 
an. They  brought  Him  food,  saying: 
"Master,  eat."  But  He  said  unto  them  : 
"I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not 
of."  In  the  joy  of  His  ministry,  in 
giving  the  gospel  truths  the  food  of 
the  spirit,  to  others.  His  own  bodily 
weariness  and  thirst  were  forgotten. 

II.  Unmindful  of  her  errand  at  the 
well,  the  woman  left  her  water  pots 
and  hastened  to  the  city  to  bear  the 
glad  news  which  she  had  received. 
Manv  of  the  Samaritans  went  to  Jesus 
to  hear  His  words,  and  "they  besought 
Him  that  He  would  tarry  with  them." 
So  for  two  days  He  stayed  with  them 
teaching  them  the  beautiful  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  many  believed  when 
thev  heard  His  words.    Verse  42. 

Lesson  23.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus. 

Text— John  3:1-16. 

I.  Nicodemus. 

1.  Who  he  was. 

2.  His  associates. 

3.  Reasons  for  seeking  Jesus. 

II.  The  Interview. 

1.  Time. 

2.  Reasons  for  conn'ng  at  night. 

3.  The   inquiry  of   Nicoilcmus. 


/'AV.l/./AT    IU:l\lKIMI-.\'T. 


111.    1  1k'  Uiiliiiancc — llaptism. 

1.  Explained  in  the  answer  of 
Jesus. 

2.  Mode. 

3.  Necessity  . 

Aim — Without  baptism  we  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Memorize  verse  5. 

I.  Jesus  was  in  Jerusalem  at  tb^ 
time  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover.  He 
had  been  in  the  Temple  teaching  the 
people,  and  many  believed  in  Him. 
But  most  of  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
hated  Jesus  and  tried  to  find  something 
against  Him.  But  one  of  these  rulers, 
who  was  named  Nicodemus,  believed 
in  Jesus.  He  w-as  honest  and  wished 
to  know  the  truth,  but  he  was  timid 
and  he  knew  that  his  associates  would 
condemn  him  if  they  knew  that  he 
sought  Jesus. 

H.  Draw  a  picture  of  Nicodemus 
going  through  the  streets  at  night,  of 
his  meeting  with  Jesus,  perhaps  upon 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  low  square 
houses.  Repeat  Nicodemus'  remark, 
showing  that  he  believed  in  Jesus.  But 
Jesus,  wishing  him  to  understand  that 
only  to  believe  was  not  enough,  ex- 
plained the  ordinances  of  baptism  and 
the  laying  on  the  hands  for  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  giving  this  to  the  children  the 
teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce two  or  three  times  the  verse  to 
be  memorized,  so  that  when  she  has 
given  the  lesson,  jnipils  are  familiar 
with  the  verse,  and  will  learn  it  with 
few  repetitions. 

Review  I.esson  8,  bringing  out  the 
correct  mode  of  baptism,  also  Jesus' 
example. 

The  age  for  the  baptism  of  children, 
and  the  confirmation  which  follows 
should  be  dwelt  upon. 

Sec  leaflet  Lesson  IB. 

Lesson  24.  Jesus  and  John  Baptizing. 
Text— John  3:22-36;  4:2. 

[.     i'aptism. 

1.  Of  water. 

.'I.   Significance. 


b.  Perfonnrd  Ijy  John. 

c.  Performed    by   the    dis- 
ciples of  Jesus. 

2.     Of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
a.  Significance, 
n.     People  are  Drawn  to  Jesus. 

\.  Efifect  upon  Jews. 

2.  EfTect  upon  John, 
in.     John's  Humility  and  Rejoicing. 

1.  Acknowledges  authority. 

2.  My  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 

3.  Bears  testimony  of  Jesus'  di- 

vinity. 

.'\im — Those  possessing  the  Spirit 
of  God  acknowledge  authority. 

This  lesson  should  give  the  child 
some  understanding  of  Priesthood, 
God's  authority  on  earth,  and  help  to 
make  him  respect  those  who  hold  it. 

Memorize  John  3  :27. 

I.  As  Jesus  had  told  Nicodemus 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
baptized  so  He  told  all  the  people  to 
whom  He  preached.  Jesus  preached 
the  gospel  in  Judea,  and  many  people 
listened  to  His  words,  and  many  were 
baptized  by  water  in  the  rivers  or  the 
lakes.  The  apostles  who  held  the 
priesthood  of  God,  who  had  been  given 
this  authority  took  them  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  then  buried  them  un- 
der the  water,  and  so  being  baptized 
by  one  having  authority,  tliev  were 
"born  again"  as  Jesus  had  said.  Those 
who  were  baptized  were  then  con- 
firmed members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  They  rcceivcfl  the  gift  of  the 
Holv  Ghost  and  so  were  "born  of  the 
si^irit." 

Repeat  Jesus'  words  to  Nicodciuus. 

John  the  Baptist  was  also  preaching 
in  the  little  village  of  yEnon,  in  Sa- 
maria. Some  Jews  who  had  seen  the 
crowds  which  followed  Jesus  went  to 
John  and  said,  "Rabbi,  He  that  was 
with  thee  beyonfl  Jordan,  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  sinie 
baptizeth,  and  all  men  come  to  Him." 

They  thought  that  this  would  anger 
John  and  m;d<e  him  jealous.  But  thev 
\\<Tc'  <'ntirclv   mistaken.      lie   rejoiced 
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lli.it  jicople  believed  in  Jesus,  anrl  lis- 
t  'lied  to  His  teachings. 

III.  Repeat  verse  27.  Tell  the  chil- 
dren that  Jfihn  referred  to  the  aii- 
thiirily,  the  priestliood,  that  had  lieen 
niveii  Him  that  he  might  perform  his 
mission  on  earth.  He  rejoiced  in  ac- 
l-iiowledging  the  higher  authority  of 
cif   Jesus,    and   testified   to   the   ije<)])le 


that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
( iiHJ.  and  redeemer  f)f  the  world.  An<l 
Ik-  >.aid  unto  them:  "He  that  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life." 
.Application— Have  pupils  tell  those 
in  the  ward  who  hold  authority.  ITow 
can  we  .show  that  we  respect  those  in 
authority,  those  who  hold  the  Priest- 

hnod? 


Kindergarten  Department. 


Robert  Lindsay  MiOliic,  cliainmin :  assisted  by  Sister  Buclah  li'oollcy. 

LESSONS   FOR  .\UGUST. 

1.  Children's   Day. 

2.  Joseph  Smith's   ]~irst  \'ision. 

.Aim:     Earnest  effort  to  prepare  one's  self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is 
rewarded. 

3.  The  Book  of  Mormon  Revealed. 
Aim :     The  same. 

4.  The  Delivery  of  the  Plates. 
.\im :     The  same. 

LESSONS   FOR    SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Presentation  of  the  Plates. 

Aim — If  we  have  implicit  trust  in  God's  word,  we  need  never  fear  the 
plans  of  the  wicked. 

2.  Review  and  Picture  Day. 

.1.     Organization  of  the  Church. 

.\im — A  humble  birth  is  no  hindrance  to  greatness. 

4.     .A  Alissionary  Call  and  Experience. 

.\im — Sacrifice  through  love  for  the  Gospel  brings  spiritual  blessings. 


IW'iirk    for    August    prepared    by    Sister 
Beulali   Woolley.] 

Siii^i^cstii'c  Songs: 

"Put  ^'our  Shoulder  to  the  VN^icel," 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No. 
178. 

"Who  Taught  the  Birds,"  Kinder- 
garten Plan  Book,  page  102. 

"Stand  for  the  Right."  Juvenile 
I.VSTRUCTOR.   July,    1910. 

During  the  summer  months  some 
teachers  take  the  children  out  of  doors 
for  part  of  the  morning  exercises. 
\\'here    there    is    a    green    shady    spot 


this  may  be  much  better  than  keeping 
them  indoors  for  the  whole  period. 
Where  this  is  done  be  sure  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  Avoid  the 
use  of  any  games  the  children  play 
during  the  week.  Let  every  exercise 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  help  the  child 
spiritually,  and  to  feel  a  greater  love 
for  God  and  His  goodness  to  His  chil- 
dren. Bird,  bee  and  flower  songs  can 
be  dramatized  with  happy  results. 


Mcinoi  X  Gcni : 

"Yes,   we'll   all   work   together 

And  lovingly,  too. 
For  each  has  a  work 
That  no. other  can  do." 


July  igi^ 
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I'klttrcs: 

A  picture  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
One  can  be  found  in  Ji'vknile  In- 
structor, December,  1908. 

"Birth  of  Alorniouisni  in  Picture." 
i'or  sale  at  Deserct  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store,  price  50  cents  ;  con- 
tains pictures  for  all  these  lessons. 

Morning  talks  for  the  month  on  the 
ripened  fruits  and  grains. 
2iid  Sunday — "The  Heavenly  Father's 
Work." 

a.  The  sunshine  and  rain. 

b.  Water  from  the  mountains. 

3rd  Sunday — "The  Farmers'  Work." 

a.  The  caring  for  them. 

b.  The  picking  of  the  fruit. 

c.  The  cutting  of  the  grains. 

4th  Sunday— "The  Mother's  Work." 

a.  The  preparation  of  the  food. 

b.  The  putting  away  for  winter  use. 

FIRST     SUNDAY — "BIRD    D.\Y." 

Talk  on  the  value  of  our  birds  to  us. 

I.  The  insects  that  harm  the  trees, 
grains,  garden  stuff,  and  the  birds  that 
protect  them. 

a.  All  insects  in  trunks  of  trees  de- 
stroyed by  woodpeckers  and  nut- 
hatches. 

b.  Plant  lice  destroyed  by  warblers 
and  chickadees. 

c.  Worms  and  other  insects  by  blue- 
l)irds,  vireos  and  robins. 

d.  Caterpillars  by  thrushes. 

e.  Grasshoppers  and  ants  by  mcad- 
iiwlarks,  blackbirds. 

II.  Insects  that  fly  around  in  air  arc 
checked  by  flycatchers,  swallows,  etc. 

III.  Weed-seeds  destroyed  by  birds. 
1\^     The  seagulls. 

a.  What  they  do  for  farmers. 

b.  Briefly  tell  how  they  once  saved 
t'le  crops  in  Utah. 

(In  some  localities  it  may  be  nec- 
i  ssary  to  explain  why  we  do  not  wish  * 
to  keep  t''.e  English  sparrow. ) 

Story:  "The  Birds  of  Killing- 
worth."  (See  liivKNiiK  Instructor, 
April,  I'Ul,  ])p."2.10,  2.^1). 


SKCOM)       SUNDAY JOSICI'II 

I'lRST  VISION. 


SMI'ITl  S 


I'exts — History  of  the  Church,  vol.  I, 
pp.  2-6. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism. 

(Evans)  pp.  14-18. 
History    of     the     Pro|)het    Joseph. 

(  Lucy  Smith  )  pp.  74-76. 
A  Brief  History  of  the  Church,  ( E. 
H.  Anderson)  pp.  15-18 
.'\im — Earnest  effort  to  prepare  one's 
self  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  re- 
warded. 

(This  aim  is  used  for  the  month.) 
For    illustration   see  Jx'venile   In- 
structor, July,  1910. 

Suggestion. — After  you  have  given 
this  lesson  try  having  some  good  sin.ger 
in  your  ward  sing  "Joseph  Smith's 
I'irst  Prayer"  to  the  children.  They 
have  often  heard  the  song,  but  I  doubt 
if  they  know  the  beautiful  story  it  tells. 

third  SUNDAY THE  HOOK  OF  MORMON 

REVEALED. 

Texts — History  of  the  Church,  vol.  I, 
pp.  11-15.' 

One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism, 
pp.  39-42. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Church,  pp. 
18-23. 

Joseph  told  many  of  his  friends 
about  what  he  had  seen  and  what  Jesus 
had  said  to  him,  but  to  his  surprise  no 
one  but  his  own  father,  motlicr  and 
brothers  and  sisters  believed  him.  All 
his  friends  made  fun  of  him  and  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him. 
Iriseph  felt  very  sorry  over  this  for  he 
enjoyed  being  with  his  friends,  but 
now  he  had  to  find  others  and  some  of 
th.-in  were  not  as  good  as  they  should 
have  been,  and  you  know  when  in  bad 
comi)any  you  sometimes  forget  your- 
self and  act  just  as  they  do. 

r>ut  Joseph  liad  lots  of  work  (o  do 
sn  he  didn't  rlo  nuich  that  was  wrong. 
I  le  worked  hard  in  the  field  with  his 
father  and  brothers,  and  sometimes 
for  his  neighbors,  and  he  always  did 
ibc  \\(irk  well.  Often  when  about  his 
work  be  would  think  of  what  liad  been 
shown  ;uid  told  to  him.  lie  knew  he 
iiui^t  ])repnrt'  himself  for  tile  great 
\\(irk  111'  had  to  (]n.  So  he  went  on 
with  bis  work  .nnd  thoughts  for  three 
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years  and  a  hall,  ami  lie  didn't  know 
what  he  should  do.  Heavenly  i-ather 
hadn't  told  him  anythiiijjf  further.  Ik- 
was  so  sorry  for  the  wrons^  tiiinsrs  he 
had  done,  and  praved  earnestly  for 
help. 

So  one  night  after  he  had  gone  to 
hed  he  lay  thinking,  when  .suddenly  the 
room  began  to  get  light.  The  liglit 
grew  brighter  and  brighter  and  then 
an  angel  stood  before  him.  lie  wore 
a  beautiful  white  robe  and  his  face 
shone  with  beauty  and  light.  You  or 
I  have  never  seen  anyone  so  beautiful 
as  this  angel.  Joseph  was  at  first 
frightened,  but  when  the  angel  spoke 
all  fear  left  him.  He  said  he  was  a 
messenger  sent  from  God,  that  his 
name  was  Moroni.  Then  he  told 
Joseph  that  he  was  to  do  a  great  work. 
He  told  him  of  a  wonderful  book  that 
was  written  on  gold  plates  and  hidden 
in  a  hill  near  Joseph's  home.  He  said 
that  this  book  told  all  about  the  people 
who  used  to  live  upon  this  land,  and 
about  the  forefathers  of  the  Indians. 
It  also  told  of  what  Jesus  taught  the 
people  to  do  and  how  He  wanted  them 
to  live.  The  angel  said  there  were 
two  stones  hidden  with  this  book 
called  Urim  and  Thummim  which 
would  help  Joseph  read  what  was 
written  in  the  book.  There  were 
many  other  things  he  told  Joseph, 
then  the  light  gathered  about  him  and 
he  was  gone. 

The  room  was  dark  again  just  as 
it  had  been  before  the  wonderful  visit. 
Joseph  could  not  go  to  sleep  but  lay 
there  thinking,  when  suddenlv  the 
room  grew  light  again  and  the  angel 
was  before  him.  He  told  Joseph  the 
very  same  things  he  had  told  him  be- 
fore and  other  things  as  well.  Then 
the  light  gathered  around  the  angel 
and  he  was  gone.  In  a  little  while  he 
came  back  again  just  as  before.  He 
told  the  very  same  things  over  again 
— all  about  the  wonderful  work  and 
the  book  written  on  gold  plates.  Then 
the  light  gathered  about  the  angel 
again  and  he  was  gone.  This  time  the 
room  wa.s  not  so  dark  for  it  was  nearly 


morning.  All  night  long  the  angel 
had  been  with  Joseph  telling  him  of 
the  things  Heavenly  I-'athcr  wanted 
him  to  know  and  do. 

That  morning  Joseph  went  to  his 
work  as  usual  but  he  couldn't  work  for 
thinking  of  what  had  happened  and 
he  was  very  pale.  His  father  thought 
he  was  sick  and  told  him  to  go  home. 
But  on  his  way  to  the  house  he  w-as  so 
weak  that  he  lay  down  on  the  ground. 
Suddenly  a  light  appeared  and  he  saw 
the  same  beautiful  angel.  He  told 
Joseph  over  again  what  he  had  told 
him  in  the  night,  and  also  told  him  to 
tell  his  father.  Then  he  was  gone. 
Joseph  went  back  to  the  field  and  told 
his  father  everything.  His  father  was 
glad  to  hear  the  wonderful  story  and 
told  him  to  do  just  as  the  angel  had 
said. 

FOURTH      SUND.'W THE     DEMVERY     OF 

THE  PL.\TES. 

Texts — One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  42-50. 
History    of    the     Prophet    Joseph, 
(Lucy  Smith)  pp.  82-86. 

Soon  after  the  angel's  visit  Joseph 
went  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
told  the  book  was  hidden.  He  knew 
it  as  soon  as  he  saw  it.  It  was  a  hill, 
the  largest  in  that  country,  and  at  that 
time  a  number  of  trees  were  growing 
on  it.  He  saw  a  large  stone  which 
was  partly  in  the  ground.  He  dug  the 
dirt  from  around  it,  then  lifted  the 
stone,  and  there  was  the  wonderful 
gold  book  and  Urim  and  Thummim 
and  all  just  as  the  angel  had  told  him. 
Piut  the  angel  stood  by  and  guarded 
the  treasures.  He  would  not  let  Joseph 
touch  them.  He  said  that  Joseph  must 
learn  and  be  willing  to  do  everything 
that  Heavenly  Father  wanted  him  to 
do  before  he  could  take  them.  He  was 
told  to  come  at  the  same  time  each 
year  and  the  angel  would  be  there  to 
instruct  him. 

Joseph  went  home  and  told  his 
father  and   mother  and  brothers  and 
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sisters  all  about  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen.  They  were  all  happy  with 
him  and  loved  to  hear  him  tell  the 
story  in  the  evenings.  They  tried  to 
hel])  him  remember  the  things  he  was 
to  do. 

He  worked  and  studied  hard  for  a 
year  and  then  it  was  time  to  go  to  the 
iiill  again.  He  thought  the  angel  would 
let  him  have  the  treasures  this  time  for 
he  felt  sure  that  he  could  do  every- 
thing just  right.  So  he  lifted  the  stone 
away  and  this  time  took  the  book  in 
his  hands.  Then  he  thought  perhaps 
there  was  something  else  hidden  there 
which  he  could  sell,  for  his  father  and 
mother  were  poor  and  needed  money. 
So  he  laid  the  book  down  to  look  but 
lie  could  find  nothing.  When  he  went 
to  pick  it  up  again  it  was  gone.  He 
couldn't  imagine  where.  No  one  had 
been  near  him  that  he  could  see,  and 
he  was  terribly  frightened.  He  prayed 
to  Heavenly  Father  to  know  why  they 
were  taken  from  him.  Then  the  angel 
appeared  and  said  Joseph  had  not  done 
as  Heavenly  Father  had  told  him.  He 
had  been  told  not  to  lay  the  book  down 
and  he  disobeyed.  After  a  while 
Joseph  lifted  the  stone  again  and  there 
it  was  safe.  The  angel  had  taken  care 
of  it.  Joseph  put  forth  his  hands  to 
t-ike  the  treasures  again,  but  the  angel 
pushed  him   back  and   would   not   let 


liini  touch  it.  Then  Joseph  was  left 
alone  to  go  iiome  very  sorrowful.  His 
father  and  mother  were  sorry  to  think 
that  their  son  was  not  yet  strong  or 
good  enough  to  do  the  work  and  they 
prayed  to  Heavenly  Father  to  hel]) 
him. 

So  Joseph  went  back  to  his  w'ork 
to  wait  another  year.  When  the  year 
was  about  up  he  had  to  pass  the  hill 
one  day  and  was  met  by  the  angel.  He 
told  Joseph  that  it  was  time  for  the 
record  to  be  brought  forth  and  that  he 
must  work  harder  and  prepare  himself 
to  do  the  work.  So  that  year  he 
worked  harder  than  ever  and  at  last 
the  day  came  when  he  knew  he  would 
get  the  precious  record. 

He  left  his  home,  this  time  at  night, 
and  went  to  the  hill.  Fie  lifted  the 
stone  as  he  had  done  before ;  then  took 
the  precious  book  and  other  things  up 
very  carefully.  The  angel  was  by  his 
side  and  said  "Now  you  have  the 
record  in  your  own  hands.  You  will 
have  to  be  very  careful,  because  wicked 
men  will  try  to  take  it  from  you.  But 
if  you  guard  it  well  you  will  be  able 
to  keep  it."  Then  the  angel  was  gone 
and  Joseph  had  what  he  had  worked 
hard  for  four  years  to  receive. 

Application — Left  to  teachers  to 
make  their  own. 


The   Pioneers. 

By    Benjamin  Waddlestock. 

Whore  is  the  band  that  like  a  stone  with-  To  keep  tlieir  consciences  at  peace  with 

stood  God? 

The  surges  of  oppression  and  the  flame  Gone,  nearly  all.     A  very  few  remain, 

Of  licrsecution,   when  the  nngodly  came  But    not   for   long.      Yet    may   the   ardent 

And  stained  the  promised  land  with  holy  soul, 

blood —  'I'lial    made   them    ilarc,   and    made    thorn 

That     dauntless     band,     that     dared     the  do,  live  on 

freshet  flood  In  yotingor  breast'^,  and  ever  more  ni.iin 

f)f    swollen    spring,    the     weary     desert  tain 

crossed,  (  )\  r  luxury  and  vice  supreme  control. 

Anrl   lo  the  winds  their  worldly  comfort  And  teach  by  deeds  the  truth  to  B.abylon. 

tossed, 


The  House  Fly. 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes. 

M.    S.   P.    R.;    M.    B.    S.  W.;    M.    A.  O.   U. 


Not  many  years  ago  even  scientists 
were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
house  fly  with  an  easy  tolerance,  as 
if  his  chief  annoyance  to  mankind 
were  his  impolite  habit  of  turning  ev- 
ery bald  head  into  a  skating  rink  pour 
le  insccte  and  of  persistently  irritating 
the  face  of  the  late  morning  sleeper ; 
few,  indeed,  saw  in  his  impudent  fa- 
miliarities a  possibility  of  the  most  vir- 
ulent contagion.  Now,  however,  when 
we  are  certain  that  each  time  he  suc- 
ceeds in  reaching  the  dinner  table  he 
may  leave  the  bacteria  of  one  of  a 
dozen  diseases  upon  the  food,  it  is 
liigh  time  we  were  warring  upon  him 


with  a  vengeance.  Let  us  examine  him 

more  closely  than  usual  as  a  stimu- 
lant towards  that  end. 

Though  several  other  flies,  such  as 
the  Bluebottle,  the  Blow,  etc.,  frequent 
dwellings,  the  house  fly  {domestica) 
is  much  commoner.  It  breeds  in  any 
fermenting  organic  matter,  though 
fully  90  per  cent  of  the  flies  in  cities 
come  from  horse  manure.  Substances 
in  which  the  eggs  are  frequently  found 
are :  rotten  water-melons,  carrots  and 
cucumbers,  old  cabbage  stumps,  ban- 
ana peelings,  spoiled  cooked  peas,  de- 
cayed potato  peelings,  ashes  mixed 
with  vegetable  waste,    moldy     bread. 
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kitchen  slops,  mixed  sawdust  and  rot- 
ting vegetables,  garbage,  decomposed 
meat,  street  carrion,  rotten  chicken 
feathers,  chicken  manure  dump,  cow- 
dung,  human  excrement,  pig  manure, 
barley  malt  and  even  old  cans  of  snuflf. 

The  long,  ovoid,  glistening  white 
eggs  of  the  house  fly  are  deposited  in 
clusters,  each  female  laying  batches 
of  from  120  to  150  or  even  to  600, 
four  times  a  year.  The  sgg  stage  lasts 
about  eight  hours,  when  from  each 
issues  a  slender  larva  tapering  from 
the  hind  to  the  pointed  head.  For  five 
days  the  larva  is  active,  moving  about 
in  the  manure  or  rotten  substance  in 
which  it  dwells  and  destroying  great 
quantities  of  excrement.  The  larva, 
thereafter,  spends  five  days  in  the 
pupa  stage,  and  then  emerges  as  an 
adult  fly. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  to  suppose 
that  small  flies  grow  into  large  ones ; 
in  fact  they  never  grow  after  they 
issue  from  the  puparium.  No  insects 
increase  in  size  after  the  first  molt,  as 
such  would  be  possible  only  by  casting 
their  skins.  They  therefore  never 
grow  after  reaching  the  winged  stage. 
Some  typhoid  flies  are  larger  than  oth- 
ers, it  is  true ;  but  the  difference  is  a 
permanent  one  due  to  the  plentiful- 
ness  or  scarcity  of  food  during  the 
larval  stage.  Some  are  stunted :  some 
well  nourished.  Cold  weather  may  re- 
sult in  small  flics,  which  curiously,  are 
infertile.  The  tiny  fly  sometimes  seen 
on  the  window  pane  is  not  the  com- 
mon house  fly  but  a  different  species 
(Howalomyia  caiiiciilaris) . 

Tn  absorbing  fluid  or  scmi-Iir|uid 
matter,  the  linuse  fly  sucks  ;  but  in  eat- 
ing hard  substances  such  as  sugar, 
fluid  fsaliva")  is  fir.st  depo.sited  and 
then  strong  sucking  used.  They  gorge 
themselves  repeatedly  and  then  regur- 
gitate large  drops  of  li(|uid  from  the 
tips  of  their  beaks.  Tliesc  drops,  wiiich 
make  the  larger  stains  on  the  win- 
dows, arc  frecnu'ntlv  inil)ii)cd  !)>•  nther 
flies. 

It  is  prol).-LbU'  llial  no  less  than  seven 


generations  of  flies  are  reared  from  a 
single  over-wintering  female,  from 
April  15  to  September  10.  Presum- 
ing that  she  lay  120  eggs  in  April  (she 
may  deposit  as  many  as  600),  it  is  pos- 
sible under  favorable  conditions  that 
the  eggs  will  result  in  5,598,720,000,- 
000  adult  flies  by  September  10 !  The 
table*  given,  however,  takes  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  on  Mav  20. the 
first  fly  will  probably  lay  another  batch 
of  120  eggs,  and  thus  start  another 
line  of  surprising  figures ;  later  an- 
other, and  another — and  so  on.  In 
truth,  from  15  to  20  trillion  flies  is  the 
astounding  possibility  from  a  single 
over-wintering  female.  Therefore, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  various 
things  help  to  destroy  the  larvae,  one 
might  lose  courage  in  fighting  such 
odds.  The  figures  do,  however,  prove 
the  immense  importance  of  killing 
every  stray  fly  about  the  house  in  early 
spring  and  summer.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  flies  of  autumn  will  soon  succuinb 


*The  following  table  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  the  famous  entomolo- 
gist of  Washington,  D.  C;  it  shows  the 
number  of  flies  a  single  over-wintering 
female  might  produce  in  a  single  sum- 
mer: 

.^pril  15  she  lays  120  eggs. 

May  1—120  adult  flies  issue,  60  being 
females. 

May  10—60  females  lay  120  eggs  each 

.May  28—7,200  adult  flies  issue,  3,600 
being  females. 

June  8—3,600  females  lay  120  egg.s. 
each. 

June  20—432,000  adults  issue,  216.000- 
being  females. 

June  .30—216.000  females  lay  120  eggs, 
each. 

July  10— 2.S,920,000  aduh  flies  issue,  12- 
Om.OOO  being  females 

July  19—12.960.000  females  lay  120  eggs 
each. 

July  29—1,555.200,000  adults  issue,  777.- 
600,000  being  females. 

August  8— 777.600.0(^  females  lay  120 
eggs   each. 

August  18—93.312.000.000  adults  i^sue 
46.656.000,000  being  females. 

August  28—46,656,000,000  females  lay 
120  eggs  each. 

September  10— S,.598,72O,00O.0OO  adults 
issue,  half  being  females. 
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to  colli,  anyway ;  but  the  fly  of  spring- 
time is  a  most  virulent  potentiality  in- 
deed 

In  1,000  puunds  of  manure,  Dr.  W. 
B.  Herms  found  455,000  fly  larvae ;  it 
pays  to  have  the  stables  away. 

Some  adult  flies  remain  dormant 
throughout  the  winter;  most  of  them 
undoubtedly  die ;  many  larvae  are 
killed  by  the  cold ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  pupae  in  their  tight  puparia  are  af- 
fected. In  kitchens  or  restaurants  of 
constantly  warm  temperature,  adults 
may  breed  even  in  winter ;  and  slug- 
gish specimens  may  frequently  be  dis- 
covered behind  books,  and  old  wall 
paper. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  adult  fly, 
as  it  issues  from  its  pupal  sheath,  is 
to  feed ;  and  its  keen  sense  of  smell 
usually  directs  it  aright  at  once.  It 
ceases  to  engorge  itself  only  at  night ; 
but  in  the  daytime,  it  does  not  prefer 
the  glaring  sunlight  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  rather  that  shadow  of 
the  deep  porch.  In  darkness  it  be- 
comes immobile ;  and,  curiously,  sleeps 
equally  as  well  on  the  ceiling  as  on  the 
floor. 

Galli-Vallrio  has  made  experiments 
proving  somewhat  conclusively  that 
the  house  fly  has  color  preferences.  A 
number  of  flies  were  placed  in  a  large 
glass  box  around  which  had  been 
pasted  bits  of  vari-colored  paper.  The 
distribution  of  the  flies  was  noted  at 
various  times ;  and  it  was  found  that 
clear  green  averaged  highest,  while 
blue,  pale  violet,  dark  brown  and  lem- 
on yellow  were  least  attractive  of  all.* 
The  practical  application  of  the  exper- 
iment remains  yet  to  be  made. 

The  number  of  "specks"  left  by  flies 
varies  with  their  food  ;  but  if  they  have 
free  access  to  liquids,  each  fly  may 
leave  as  many  as  ^fty  specks  per  day. 


*The  flies  distributed  themselves  as 
follows:  Clear  green,  18;  rose.  17:  clear 
yellow.  14;  azure,  13;  clear  red.  10;  dark 
gray,  9;  white,  9;  dark  red,  8:  black,  7; 
pale  ^ray.  5-  dark  yellow,  5:  dark  green, 
5:  orange,  3;  clear  brown,  3;  pale  rose, 
3;  very  clear  green,  2;  blue,  1;  pale  violet, 
1;  dark  brown,  1;  lemon  yellow,  1. 


Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  whose  papers 
on  aeronautics  gave  the  Wright  broth- 
ers their  idea  of  an  aeroplane,  said 
that  the  fly  is  the  best  model  of  a  fly- 
ing machine.  They  cover  distances  as 
quickly  as  a  bird;  and  were  it  impos- 
sible to  mark  them  without  injurious 
or  fatal  results,  we  inight  discover 
them  miles  distant  after  a  day 

The  female  fly  dies  usually  after  de- 
positing her  last  batch  of  eggs ;  and, 
in  fact,  most  of  the  adults  die  when  a 
month  or  so  old.  They  reach  sexual 
maturity  within  10  or  12  days  after 
emerging  from  the  pupal  state. 

Flies,  like  men,  have  their  enemies 
and  diseases ;  were  it  not  so,  how 
might  we  survive  in  a  fly-stricken 
world  !  Cold  weather  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  grand  fall  clean-up ;  but 
other  troubles  may  kill  many  before 
that  time. 

Several  fungi  { entomopophthoreae, 
especially  the  genus  Empusa)  are  par- 
asitic upon  insects,  their  spores  adher- 
ing to  the  fly,  entering  its  body  and 
multiplying  by  budding  until  the  vic- 
tim is  dead.  The  fungi,  Empusa  mus- 
cae  probably  destroy  most  of  the  house 
flies  in  late  autumn ;  but  the  Empusa 
are  perhaps  the  only  botanical  enemies 
the  fly  confronts. 

Of  the  protozoan  enemies,  one  spe- 
cies (Hcrpetomonas  muscae  domes- 
ticae)  has  been  found  in  the  house 
fly's  alimentary  canal. 

Flies  and  even  mosquitoes  suffer 
from  small  red  mites,  some  of  them 
sucking  the  juices  of  their  host,  others 
clinging  merely  for  a  ride  a  la  aero- 
plane in  the  hopes  of  reaching  new 
feeding  grounds.  Cheese,  ham  and 
flour  mites  are  found  on  flies,  prob- 
ably also  seeking  only  a  ride. 

Spiders, t  where  they  can  spin  un- 
disturbed, destrov  many  flies ;  and  the 


tThe  common  house  spiders  are:  Ther- 
idium  tepidarorum  on  ceilings;  Steatoda 
borealis  and  Teutana  triangulosa  be*- 
hind  furniture;  Salticus  scenicus.  the 
"leaping  spider;"  Tegenaria  derhami  and 
amaurobius  ferox  in  cellars. 
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••false  scorpions"  a  group  of  Arach- 
nids) which  Hve  beneath  bark,  in  moss 
or  in  old  books,  frequently  cling  to 
the  flies.  The  House  centipede,  found 
only  in  the  Southern  states,  eats  flies, 
cockroaches  and  moths. 

Several  ants  and  the  larvae  of  cer- 
tain Carabaeid  beetles  eat  fly  larvae; 
and  many  of  the  gall  fly  family 
I  Cynipidac)  lay  their  eggs  in  dip- 
terous larvae. 

Garden  toads,  Hzards  and  birds  all 
ilo  good  work,  though,  among  the 
birds,  only  the  white-eyed  vireo,  the 
cedar  bird,  the  wood  pewee,  and  the 
palm  warbler  have  been  known  to  eat 
the  house  fly.  The  flycatchers,  so- 
called,  seem  to  feed  mostly  on  winged 
hymenopterous  insects.  Hens  scratch- 
ing in  the  barnyard  are  usually  after 
flv  larvae,  and,  in  the  house,  rats  may 
redeem  themselves  somewhat  by  catch- 
ing live  flies. 

.\  single  fly  may  carry  from  550  to 
6.600.000  virulent  bacteria  on  its  body 
at  any  one  time ;  and  among  the  dis- 
eases he  may  bring  in  through  the 
window  are :  typhoid,  cholera  infant- 
um, plague,  summer  complaint,  tuber- 
culosis, anthrox  jaws,  ophthalmia, 
diphtheria,  and  perhaps  smallpox, 
gonorrhea,  and  tapeworm.  Flies  have 
been  known  to  carry  "pink  eye"  into 
a  whole  school  and  to  be  responsible 
for  an  epidemic  of  typhoid. 

One  of  the  simplest  fly  killers  is  a 
mixture  consisting  of  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  brown  sugar  and  cream  added 
to  a  half  spoonful  of  powdered  black 
pepper.  Place  it  anywhere  about  the 
room  and  it  will  produce  surprising 
results. 

A  small  water  tight  box  made  to 
go  across  the  bottom  of  the  win'dow 
will,  when  filled  with  kerosene,  kero- 
sene emulsion,  pyrethrum,  or.  best  of 
all,  soap  suds,  soon  catch  all  the  flies 
in  the  room. 

Formalin  is  efficacious  if  properly 
used.  To  every  teacup  of  water  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  formalin,  fill  a  milk  bot- 
tle  with   the   mixture,   invert   it   in   a 


saucer  and  place  it  in  a  likely  place. 
Milk  may  be  added  as  a  sweetener. 

Formaldehyde,  which  is  non-poison- 
ous to  man  and  will  not  affect  foods, 
is  always  eft'ective  against  flies  when 
mixed  with  5  or  6  times  as  much  water 
and  sweetened.  Partly  fill  a  dish  and 
I)lace  it  on  the  table.  Pyrethrum  pow- 
der puffed  into  the  air  or  the  fumes  of 
2  drops  of  carbolic  acid  placed  on  a 
hot  shovel  are  both  successfully  used. 
The  odor  of  laurel  oil  seems  to  repel 
the  flies ;  and  sawdust  saturated  with 
carbolic  acid  diluted  with  one  hundred 
parts  of  water  will  keep  the  flies  out 
of  the  stable.  Hop  vines  growing  on 
the  house,  will,  it  is  said,  keep  them 
away. 

Many  things,  such  as  kerosene, 
chloride  of  lime,  creosol  preparations, 
arsenate  of  lead,  and  Paris  green  will 
destroy  fly  larvae  in  stable  manure,  but 
they  are  either  too  expensive  or,  on 
account  of  their  inflammable,  poison- 
ous or  corrosive  nature,  too  danger- 
ous. 

.\n  effective  preparation  consists  of 
two  pounds  of  iron  sulphate  in  a  gal- 
lon of  water,  for  each  horse  per  day, 
the  mixture  being  poured  on  the  ma- 
nure pile,  which  it  deodorizes.  The 
cost  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  cents  per 
day  per  horse. 

Other  successful  manure  pile  reme- 
dies, arranged  in  quantities  suitable 
for  one  horse  one  day  are  the  follow- 
ing: 13  ounces  of  borax  to-)4  gallon  of 
water  (sprayed  on);  11>^  ounces  of 
borax  and  7  ounces  of  sodium  arsenate 
to  1  gallon  of  water  (this  kills  all  the 
larvae)  ;  1  pint  of  lime  sulphur  to  1 
gallon  of  water  (this  mixture  may, 
however,  deteriorate  the  manure  as  a 
fertilizer)  ;  lyi  pounds  salt  to  1  gal- 
lon , of  water  (this  destroys  aljout  88 
|)cr  cent  of  the  larvae).  IBisulphJd  of 
carbon  is  good,  but  it  must  be  evap- 
orated in  a  closed  box. 

Everyone  having  the  wclf.irc  of  the 
luunan  race  at  heart  will  try  to  do  his 
share  tf)wards  the  destruction  of  the 
virulent  house  fly. 


By  Way  of  Change. 

By  Josephine  Spencer. 


Bob  crept  to  the  head  of  the  stair 
an  listened.  Not  a  stir  of  sound — and 
the  little  flicker  of  light  from  the  cur- 
tained transom  had  disappeared.  In 
a  jifTy  he  was  back  in  his  room,  and 
had  snatched  the  bundle  from  under 
the  bedspread. 

Tiptoing  down  that  long  stair  was 
an  ordeal  in  the  still  house !  Every  step 
seemed  to  creak,  and  when  Bob 
reached  the  hallway,  his  knees  were 
shaking.  The  key,  too,  gave  its  note 
of  protest,  and  the  door-hinges  ground 
out  a  shrill  creak  of  warning,  as  Bob 
slipped  outdoors.  It  was  a  clear,  but 
cold  October  night,  and  Bob  shivered 
a  little  as  the  crisp  breeze  blew  against 
his  tense  frame.  He  had  left  his  over- 
coat behind,  for  Walt  Evans  had  said 
that  all  those  things  would  be  supplied, 
and  he  did  not  want  any  extra  weight. 

At  the  cross-roads  his  cousin  Milt 
slipped  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  clump 
of  trees,  and  the  two  boys,  with  a 
whispered  word,  ran  rapidly  up  the 
road. 

A  mile  away,  at  the  top  of  a  rise, 
they  looked  back.  Milt's  home  was  in- 
visible but  Bob  could  see  the  outline 
of  the  old  homestead  under  the  star- 
filled  sky,  and  for  the  first  time  felt 
something  like  a  pang.  He  was  leav- 
ing it  forever,  perhaps,  home,  and 
home-people  !  Well,  it  had  all  been  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  that  way  was 
too  tame  for  a  boy  with  red  blood  in 
him.  Farming!  Why,  it  was  cattle's 
work,  that  drudgery  and  dull  routine. 
It  had  begun  to  stifle  him.  He  was 
cutting  it.  for  good,  now.  He  and 
Milt  had  schemed  it  all  out  through 
the  summer,  and  now,  with  the  wage 
of  their  season's  work  in  their  pockets, 
would  soon  be  free  for  new  exper- 
iences. 

It  was  Walt  Evans  who  had  given 
them  the  idea  of  enlisting.  The 
picture  drawn  by  him  of  soldier  life. 


with  its  daily  drills,  and  many  changes 
of  location  and  the  chance,  always,  of 
real  service — war,  or  Indian  uprisings, 
or  something  to  help  make  a  man  of 
one — it  was  a  Paradise-picture  com- 
pared to  farm-life! 

Of  course,  Walt  Evans  had  always 
had  the  reputation  of  being  lazy.  Bob 
remembered  his  folks  had  said  when 
Walt  left  home,  it  was  a  miracle  he 
had  found  anything  easy  enough  to 
appeal  to  him  in  the  way  of  earning 
a  living.  Well,  if  it  was  easy,  so  much 
the  better;  that  did  not  lessen  the 
chance  for  change,  and  possible  ad- 
venture. Why,  the  very  beginning  of 
it  had  brought  more  excitement  into 
their  lives  than  ihey  ever  had  known 
before.  Think  of  a  trip  to  the  capital 
with  no  one  to  "boss,"  or  interfere — 
it  made  new  men  of  them  already ! 

All  the  way,  of  course,  there  was 
the  dread  of  a  sudden  summons,  or 
appearance  that  might  end  the  whole 
adventure;  and  both  gave  sighs  of  re- 
lief when  the  last  station  was  reached 
in  safety. 

Only  Walt  met  them  at  the  depot, 
and  the  three  days'  pleasuring  they 
had  under  his  chaperonage,  paid  them 
for  all  previous  anxiety.  There  was 
the  added  interest,  too,  of  the  long 
journey  to  their  new  post;  and  its 
novelty  of  experiences  put  new  zest  to 
their  self-congratulation  for  escape 
from  farm  life.  The  second  month, 
however,  brought  disadvantages. 
There  was  a  civic  function  in  town, 
and  the  troops  paraded  two  hours  in 
a  drizzling  rain,  this  being  followed 
hy  a  long  march  to  a  distant  camp,  for 
the  experience  of  the  recruits  who 
were  being  drilled  in  field  life. 

.\11  week  their  drill  was  in  heavy 
rain  storms,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
boys  sensed  the  difference  in  the  hard 
camp-discipline,  compared  to  the  home 
one,  where  tender  hands  were  ready 


"It  was  a  clear,  but  cold  October  night,  and  Bob  shivered  a  little 
as  the  crisp  breeze  blew  against  his  tense  frame." 
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witli  warm  clotliing,if  a  fellow  chanced 
to  get  a  wetting,  to  say  nothing  of 
warm  food,  and  a  snug  tucking  under 
soft  coverlids,  as  well. 

Discipline,  monotony,  eticiuette,  all, 
however,  were  as  nothing  to  the  ordeal 
of  facing  the  first  holidays  away  from 
home. 

The  Fourth  of  July  came  first,  and 
the  day  in  camp  was  celebrated  by 
special  flag  and  other  exercises  fol- 
lowed by  parade  and  drill,  all  finished 
by  mid-day.  Later  there  was  a  tame 
base-ball  game  played  under  the  rays 
of  a  burning  sun  and  too  hot  for  any 
delusion  of  real  pastime. 

In  the  evening  most  of  the  men 
went  down  to  tlie  near  town  for  a 
holiday  spree,  but  Milt  and  Bob 
steeped  in  the  clean  habits  and  morals 
of  strictly  Puritan  parents,  had  not 
yielded  to  the  temptations  placed  be- 
fore them  by  their  free  and  easy  fel- 
lows to  make  a  night  of  it,  both  choos- 
ing even  lonliness  against  the  nauseous 
memory  of  sundry  comrades  seen  in 
after   stages   of  a  holiday   carouse. 

The  boys'  fathers  were  own  broth- 
ers, and  each  summer  the  Fourth  was 
celebrated  at  one  or  the  other's  home 
in  royal  style,  the  families  and  farm 
hands  of  both  homesteads,  making  a 
big  and  jolly  company.  Tonight,  in 
their  bunks  at  the  company  quarters. 
Milt  and  Bob  lay  nursing  visions  of 
the  old  time  Fourth  at  home,  the 
elders  sitting  on  the  big  front  porch, 
telling  tales  of  their  experience  in  the 
Civil  war,  and  the  younger  ones  play- 
ing "pomp,  pull-away"  or  some  of  the 
patriotic  games  devised  in  celebration 
of  the  day.  There  had  been  no  fire- 
crackers nor  rockets,  nor  any  of  the 
"powder-play"  known  to  most  of  their 
neighbors  ;  a  fatal  accident  to  a  young- 
er child  years  before  having  made  the 
dangerous  indulgence  a  prohibited  one 
with  both  families.  The  tragedy,  in 
fact,  had  impressed  upon  them  the 
truths  now  so  widely  exploited  and 
practiced,  that  true  patriotism  does 
not  need  noise  of  cracker  nor  fire  of 


rocket  to  proclaim  itself;  that  worth- 
ier methods  exist  by  which  the  germ 
of  loyalty  to  flag  and  country  may  be 
sunk  deep  in  youthful  hearts  and  that 
no  sport,  however  cherished,  should  be 
indulged  which  may  bring  death  or 
injury  to  human  beings  or  destruction 
to  property.  In  a  word,  that  the  good 
of  all  is  more  important  than  the  mere 
pleasure  or  pastime  of  a  few. 

It  all  came  back  vividly  to  the  two 
homesick  boys  tonight  in  their  lonely 
quarters.  After  a  long  silence  in 
which  each  had  been  trying  to  choke 
down  something  big  and  smarting  in 
his  throat.  Bob  spoke.  "It  needs  al- 
most a  diagram  Dnd  detective  to  con- 
vince me  this  is  the  Fourth." 

"I  was  just  seeing  things,''  said  Milt 
soberly.  "The  apple  turnovers,  and 
cookies  and  your  father  and  mine  on 
the  front  porch  swapping  stories  about 
Gettysburg.' 

"Cut  it.  Milt.  I'm  standing  about  all 
I'm    built    to,    now,"    mumbled    Bob. 

"You  can  take  it  from  me, "said  Milt. 
"that  there's  about  as  much  dead 
monotony  in  other  lines  of  life  as  in 
farming.  I'm  so  sick  of  drills,  and 
target  practice,  and  mending  kits,  and 
the  rest  of  it — it  would  seem  like  high 
jinks  to  milk  cows  and  break  ponies, 
and  get  out  into  the  fields  at  sunrise 
and  plow'  up  sweet  smelling,  spring 
earth." 

"It's  a  good  thing  you  signed  that 
private  pledge  with  me  to  stick  out 
the  term  of  our  enlistment.  I  suppose 
you'd  be  deserting — " 

"Deserting!"  flared  Milt.  "Didn't  I 
propose  that  pledge?" 

"Yes,  but  it  was  because  you  had 
the  home  fever  so  bad  you  needed 
some  kind  of  a  hobble  to  keep  you 
from  sprinting  back  there  on  the  gal- 
lop." 

"You  have  mentioned  being  home- 
sick at  times,  yourself,  and  I  thought 
as  both  of  us  were  iii  the  same  leaky 
boat,  I'd  better  crdk  the  seams,  so  we 
couldn't  capsize.' 

"Speak  for  yourself,"  snapped  Bob, 
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ill-natured  from  his  very  misery,  "I 
made  up  my  mind  before  I  enlisted 
I'd   see   it  through   the   whole   term." 

"So  did  I,"  satd  Milt,  "but  I  didn't 
know — " 

"They  never  do,  except  in  story 
books,"  growled  Bob. 

Milt  did  not  reply,  and  after  hours 
of  silent  picturing  of  scenes  each  knew 
were  being  enacted  m  the  dear 
home  place  afar,  they  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

Late  in  autumn  a  diversion  came 
in  the  removal  of  the  company  to  a 
new  post ;  but  the  novelty  once  over, 
a  drearier  time  than  ever  awaited 
them. 

Stationed  at  a  little  Arizona  post, 
with  a  railway  station  in  practical  dis- 
tance, and  the  desert  stretching  away 
on  all  sides,  they  missed  even  the  di- 
versions afforded  in  the  pleasant  loca- 
tion of  the  previous  post  and  its  near- 
ness to  the  big  town. 

Winter,  spring,  and  then  summer 
again  without  hint  of  change  ;  and  Bob 
and  Milt  felt  as  if  the  long  six  months 
to  their  release  would  never  pass.  The 
I'ourth,  too,  was  once  more  near  at 
hand  and  the  boys  thought  of  its  ap- 
jiroach  with  something  akin  to  desper- 
ation. 

"I'fl  like  to  have  any  one  offer  in- 
sult to  the  simple  farm  life,  after  this," 
said  Bob,  when  the  two  boys  had  been 
counting  up  the  remaining  months, 
days,  and  even  hours  of  their  enlist- 
ment. 

"This  life  suits  Walt  Evans  to  a 
T,"  said  Milt,  "and  that  means  the 
limit  in  sluggishness." 

"If  we  could  only  get  out  and  fight !'' 
murmured  Bob. 

"Yes,  or  hunt,  or  fish,  or  ride  wild 
colts,  like  we  used  to  at  home — " 

"Where's  that  pledge  you  signed 
last  week  ab'iut  keeping  home-talk  on 
ice?" 


"It's   still   signed,"   said   Milt.    " 
the  ink  was  poor,  and — " 

But   Bob  stuffed  his  thumbs  in 

ears  and  walked  away. 

*     *     *  '  * 


but 


TIS 


"Have  you  heard  the  news?"  asked 
Bob  a  week  later  meeting  Milt  as  he 
emerged  from  the  barracks,  and  al- 
most capsizing  him  in  his  excitement. 

"News!"  echoed  Milt,  sarcastically. 
"News  in  this  forsaken  desert  spot! 
You  are  dreaming,  comrade,  dream- 
ing.    Hark  the  bugles  musty  call — " 

"It's  no  joke," said  Bob  breathlessly. 
"We  are  going  to  move.  There's  a  call 
for  two  companies  to  help  quell  the 
Utes  on  the  upper  mesa,  and  ours  is 
one  of  them." 

A  joyful  looi<  overspread  Milt's 
face.  "You're  not  faking,  Bob — say 
you're  not." 

"Our  company  leaves  tonight,  and 

we  are  expected  to  be  at   Fort 

tomorrow,   at   sundown." 

Milt  fell  on  Bob's  neck.  "Something 
had  to  happen,  Bob — had  to.  We  are 
not  good  enough  to  die  young." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,  Milt.  There  are 
more  painful  ways  of  departing  this 
life   than   being   bored    from    it.'' 

"Not  many;  but  thanks  be,  we  will 
have  a  change." 

Change  it  was,  at  the  little  post,  for 
though  the  big  desert  stretched  away 
in  yellow  dreariness  on  three  sides, 
and  bleak  hills  on  another,  landscape 
does  not  figure  when  the  mind  has 
pictures  of  its  own,  and  there  were 
stirring  rumors  all  the  time,  to  keep 
even  stagnant  bloofl  tingling.  Bob  and 
Milt  made  no  complaint  during  the 
three  weeks  their  company  guarded 
the  little  military  post,  while  the  main 
regiment  scouted,  in  squads,  for  the 
invisible,  but  ever  active  foe. 

When  word  came  that  their  com- 
pany was  to  take  turn  at  searching, 
however,  both  boys  could  have  shouted 
for  joy.  It  meant  excitement,  adven- 
ture, perhaps — action.  It  spoke  for 
the  excellent  record  made  by  them 
both  that  they  were  allowed  to  ac- 
coiiipruiy  the  others,  older  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

Tluy  kfl  at  daybreak,  crossing  the 
divide  several  miles  below  the  fort, 
and  filing  down  tlie  mountain  side  oj). 
posile    abnve      a    vall'^'    threndcd      by 
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a  wide  stream,  l)i'ariiig  on  its  edges 
scattering  growths  of  forest  which 
they  had  been  detailed  to  scour  in 
hope  of  stirring  up  the  Indians,  whose 
outrages  were  daily  growing  bolder, 
and  whose  main  force  was  supposed  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  near  nightfall  of  the  first 
day's  scouting,  that  they  camped  on 
an  open  glade  on  a  rise  of  the  foot- 
hills, a  hundred  feet  above  the  road- 
way, and  as  many  rods  from  the  slow- 
moving  river,  with  its  mask  of  foliaged 
trees. 

The  search  had  been  thorough  be- 
fore choosing  the  spot,  and  they  had 
been  absolutely  sure  of  the  safety  of 
their  position.  Half  of  the  company, 
had  been  detailed  to  a  station  further 
ahead  by  ten  miles,  and  behind  them, 
50  miles,  lay  Col.  Reed's  regiment, 
stationed  at  Dills'  Ford,  where  the 
main  force  of  the  Utes  had  been  last 
seen.  It  had  been  •^he  desire  of  the 
commanding  officers  to  bring  the  In- 
dians into  actual  engagement,  believ- 
ing that  the  administration  of  one 
severe  lesson,  would  quell  the  uprising. 

Their  careful  search  of  the  vicinity 
had  revealed  no  trace  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  feared  they  had  re-crossed 
the  divide  as  the  U.  S.  troops  ad- 
vanced, evading  them  by  some  path 
known  alone  to  themselves. 

Some  such  knowledge  it  was  which 
could  alone  account  for  what  hap- 
pened. Certainly  the  appearance  of 
that  mass  of  figures  filling  the  space 
between  the  road  and  the  river  savored 
of  the  uncanny,  after  their  own  needle- 
like search  before  striking  camp.  In  the 
thick  darkness  nothing  had  been  seen, 
and  the  gurgling  of  the  stream,  which 
just  here  rushed  down  a  declivitv  over 
big  boulders,  answered  for  the  cover  of 
the  enemy's  stealthy  approach. 

In  its  surprise.  Bob  and  Milt,  with 
the  rest  of  the  startled  soldiers,  stood 
for  an  instant  as  if  dazed,  and  only 
when  their  own  orders  came  to  fire, 
and  they  saw  some  of  the  dusky  fig- 
ures  which   raced  up  the  slope,  drop 


in  their  tracks,  and  two  of  their  own 
men  fall  in  the  front  rank,  did  they 
realize  that  they  were  in  real  action. 

Their  superior  position  counted 
against  the  big  odds  in  numlicrs,  only 
in  matter  of  the  time  it  would  en- 
able them  to  hold  out.  No  one  in  the 
little  band  of  white  men  realized  what 
the  eventual  outcome  must  be. 

For  ten  minutes  the  fire  was  steady 
on  both  sides,  and  it  meant  something 
that  not  one  of  the  enemy  had  yet 
overleapt  the  barricade  thrown  up 
about  their  camp.  Then  in  the  midst 
of  the  din  of  yells  and  shots,  and 
scrambling  figures,  something  hap- 
pened. Away  to  the  left  where  the 
spur  of  mountams  curled  round  the 
little  strip  of  valley  like  a  capital  U,  a 
lirilliant  light  flashes,  its  arching  halo 
lighting  miles  of  darkness  into  dim 
distinctness. 

A  sudden  hush  fell  on  both  sides,  a 
quick  signal  from  the  Indian  chief 
sending  the  Utes  scurrying  from  the 
slope. 

"The  heliograph !" 

It  was  on  each  man's  tongue,  and  all 
paused,  watching  the  play  of  brilliant 
light  on  the  distant  peaks. 

"All  scouting  contingents  join  main 
force  at  Dill's  Ford.  Enemy  in  vicinity 
in  force  at  noon.  .Action  eminent. 
.\void  ambush. 

"Colonel  Reed." 

.Again  and  again  the  message  played 
nn  the  dark  hills,  flashing  its  call  to 
the  half  dozen  detachments  threading 
the  river  way. 

"Some  of  them  will  make  it."  said 
their  captain,  looking  yearningly  at  his 
commander's  call.  "But  we — " 

"If  we'd  only  a  heliograph  of  our 
own,"  said  Serger-nt  Flannagan.  "we 
could  sent  out  a  counter  call  for  re- 
lief." 

"It  would  come  too  late,"  said  Capt. 
Wade.  "Great  heavens."  he  went  on. 
There's  Hamilton's  squad  just  beyond 
US :  they  will  be  obliged  to  pass  this 
way  to  reach  the  Ford.  It  will  be  a 
veritable  death-trap !" 
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Sergeant  Flanr.agan  brought  his 
hand  up  in  salute. 

"If  I  might  take  the  Hberty,  sir,  one 
of  us  might  slip  away  whilst  the  inimy 
is  keepin'  whist  down  there,  and  warn 
Lieutenant  Hamilton." 

"It  will  mean  a  surer  and  quicker 
death  to  the  man  who  tries  it  than 
fighting  it  out  here,"  said  the  officer. 
■'.A.  man,  too,  would  have  to  have  been 
born  in  the  saddle  to  scale  this  slope 
to  the  open  road." 

Bob's  heart  leapt  to  his  throat.  "If 
you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  saluting,  "I 
can  almost  answer  that  requirement. 
Rode  ponies  when  I  was  in  baby 
clothes.  I've  taken  two  prizes  for 
liareliack  riding  at  home." 

"I  won  one,  too,  sir,"  ventured  Milt 
breathlessly. 

The  captain  looked  from  one  to  the 
other. 

"I've  heard  good  reports  of  you 
1  oth,"  he  said. 

Below  them  nothing  stirred.  The 
heliograph,  with  its  sudden,  and  to 
the  ignorant  horde  of  savages,  inex- 
plicable appearance,  had  apparently 
dazed  them  into  something  like  super- 
stitious awe.  Again  and  again  it  spoke, 
flashing  its  message  from  afar  to  the 
trained  soldiers,  versed  in  its  language. 

By  this  time,  doubtless,  every  squad 
of  soldiers  lined  about  the  valley  and 
on  the  divide,  was  on  the  move  to  gain 
the  rendezvous. 

Captain  Wade  turned  tn  the  breath- 
less boys. 

"You   two  are  cousins?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  with  one  voice. 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  get  that  message  to  Lieu- 
tenant Hamilton.  Be  cautious,  aiul 
whatever  happens,  don't  be  taken 
alive." 

The  words  were  hardly  our  of  his 
mouth  when  the  boys  were  horseback', 
leaping  the  animals  where  thev  stfioii 
apart  in  the  little  improviscfl  corral. 

Then,  with  a  few  parting  words 
from   tlif  rnptaiii.   they  were  off. 

Keeping  in  the  shelter  of  the  boul- 


ders and  scraggly  brushwood,  the  boys 
trailed  along  the  slope,  keeping  well 
above  the  roadway  for  fear  of  some 
bullet  aimed  at  them  from  the  silent 
force  behind.  Stumbling,  sliding,  yet 
rapialy  gaining  ground,  the  boys  kept 
cii.  Here  and  there  a  sharp  bkifif  rose 
to  bar  the  way ;  and  at  times  the  path 
steepened  into  almost  impassable 
slopes.  Without  horses  trained  to 
their  precarious  foothold,  they  must 
time  and  time  again,  have  rolled 
down  their  line.  Presently  as 
the  silence  below  continued,  they  be- 
gan to  work  down  toward  the  road- 
wav.  Once  there,  both  boys  ]'.ne\. 
they  could  ride  with  the  fleetest,  their 
worst  danger  perhaps,  an  ambus), 
along  the  way. 

"Here  we  are.  Milt — beat  it!" 

"We'll  carry  that  message  through, 
after  all,"  whispered  Milt,  and  struck 
spurs  with  a  will.  They  had  sped  a 
half  mile,  when  a  sound  behind  curdled 
their  blood.  It  was  the  steady  pound 
of  hoofs  along  the  highway,  many  of 
them,  too — and  surprisingly  close  at 
hand.  The  riders  must  have  kept  near 
the  grassy  edges  of  the  river,  to  have 
hidden  sound  of  their  rapid  approach. 

"It's  all  up.  Milt,"  breathed  Bob. 

".\11  we  can  do  now,  is  to  remember 
the  captain's  last  word." 

"Don't  be  taken  alive,"  whispered 
r.ob. 

"Hark."  said  Milt,  suddenly  pullir<; 
rein  on  his  racing  horse.  Bob  involun- 
tarily followed  suit. 

It  came  to  both  of  them  now,  the 
well  known  trumpet  call,  with  Sergt. 
Flanngan's  big  voice  reaching  mit 
across  the  half  mile  between. 

"Halt!  Privates  Company  B.  .\V 
safe.   Enemy  in  retreat!" 

In  a  few  moments  the  detachment 
cmglit  up  with  them,  and  the  sergeant 
who  was  in  command  of  the  litMo 
squad,  breathlessly  explained  to  tlv 
wondering  boys. 

"It  must  have  hern  the  hcilogranii 
ihat  «c:ifc(l  thciii  ckTin  mit  o'  their 
wits.    >'c.n'il   li;irdly  got   licMii.d   hailin' 
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distance  when  \vc  heard  the  red -skins 
in  retreat,  chasin'  hke  mad  across  the 
river.  They'll  be  fifty  miles  the  (Hher 
side  of  it  before  the  colonel  catches  up 
with  them.  Nevertheless,  Captain 
\\'ade  is  waitin'  for  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton to  come  along,  and  together,  we'll 
risk  whatever  meets  us  on  the  way 
tn  Dill's. 

*     -K     *     * 

A  month  later,  the  Indians,  over- 
awed by  the  close  quarters,  and  grim 
pursuit  of  the  U.  S.  troops,  who  had 
overtaken  them  on  the  next  day  after 
Captain  Wade's  encounter  with  the 
main  force  of  Utes,  laid  down  arms, 
and  retired  to  their  reservations. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  morning 
drill,  that  Bob  and  Milt  obeyed  a 
summons  to  the  commander's  quar- 
ters. There  was  a  brief  talk,  in  which 
the  colonel  asked  questions,  then  came 
a  few  telling  words  of  commendation 
for  their  discipline  under  fire,  and 
bravery  in  the  recent  action. 

"We  would  like  to  keep  you  in  the 
army,"  he  said,  "but  I  understand 
from  Captain  Wade  that  your  wish 
is  to  retire  at  the  end  of  your  term 
of  enlistment." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  both  boys. 

"Well,  now,  in  view  of  your  rec- 
ord in  the  short  time  of  service,  I 
fancy  the  department  might  award 
some  special  favor,  in  case  you  had 
anything  in  mind  that  you  might  wish 
to  ask." 

The  boys  looked  at  him  with  spark- 
ling eyes. 

"I  am  informed  that  you  have  a  de- 
sire to  be  at  home  for  the  coming 
summer.  I  could  grant  you  a  furlough, 
but  that  would  entail  your  return  here 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  It  is 
possible,  in  view  of  your  record,  and 
the  short  time  remaining  in  your  term, 
to  procure  your  honorable  discharge 
in  time  to  secure  your  return  home 
ns  YOU  wish." 


The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other 

with  dim  eyes.     The  secret  dream  of 
dreary  months'  waiting,  to  come  true ! 
*     *     ♦ 

Bob  and  Milt  stood  on  the  little  rise 
from  which  they  had  taken  their  last 
view  of  home.  Lights  were  shining 
from  every  window  of  the  farm  house 
— and  a  shout  went  up  from  both 
boys. 

"They're  all  there  at  our  home," 
said  Bob,  and  without  a  word  Ixith 
turned  and  ran  like  deers  down  the 
road.  Ten  minutes  later  they  stood 
panting,  at  the  window,  peeping 
through  at  the  scene  inside.  They 
were  all  there,  Milt's  parents,  and  all 
the  rest,  sitting  at  a  table  laden  with 
good  things — red  apples,  cider  jug — 
the  home  scene  pictured  by  the  home- 
sick boys   through   hopeless   months. 

"The've  got  two  extra  plates  laid  on 
that  table,"  said  Bob.     "I  wonder — " 

"They  are  yours,  my  boys,''  said  a 
voice  behind  them.  "We  saw  in  the 
papers  you  had  been  let  ofif  your  time, 
and  we  thought  you'd  sure  want  to 
spent  the  Fourth  with  the  folks  at 
home,  so  we  got  everything  ready  for 
you." 

It  was  Bob's  father,  and  the  next 
moment,  out  trooped  the  rest  from 
the  house,  ready  with  the  warmest 
welcome  ever  given  to  two  homesick- 
boys. 

"Glad  to  be  back  to  the  farm?" 
asked  Milt's  father,  later  in  the  eve- 
ning, when  the  excitement  had  some- 
what subsided,  and  a  shrewd  twinkle 
gleamed  in  the  old  man's  gray  eyes. 

"It's  the  simple  life  for  us.  now 
father,  sure  enough,"  said  his  son. 

"Unless,"  said  Bob,  "our  country 
should  ever  need  us.  When  there's 
any  kind  of  action,  we  don't  mind  the 
army  life." 

"But  it's  'Home,  sweet  home'  for 
all  that,"  supplemented  Milt — for 
them  both. 


DRENS  ^DCTIO 


Papa's  Stocking. 

Elsie's  mother  died  when  she  was  a 
Httle  baby,  and  ever  since  her  home 
has  been  in  the  countrj'  with  her 
grandmother. 

Her  father  hves  in  the  city  all  the 
week ;  but  Saturday  nights  he  comes 
out  into  the  country,  and  spends  Sun- 
day with  Elsie  and  grandmamma. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  something  for 
my  dear  papa,"  said  Elsie  one  day, 
when  she  was  about  eight  years  old. 

'If  you  like,"  said  grandmamma,  "I 
will  teach  you  how  to  mend  his  socks. 
You  are  old  enough  to  learn,  and  it 
would  be  a  ver\'  good  thing  for  you 
to  do.  I  think  I  was  about  your  age 
when  I  first  learned  how  to  mend 
stockings." 

So  Elsie  sat  patiently  by  grand- 
mamma's side  every  Saturday  after- 
noon for  three  weeks,  and  then  one 
Saturday  night,  before  going  to  bed, 
she  had  the  happiness  of  bringing  to 
papa  a  pair  of  his  socks  that  she  had 
mended  all  herself,  and  I  cannot  tell 


you  how  surprised  and  delighted  he 
was  to  find  what  a  nice  little  work- 
woman his  little  daughter  was  get- 
ting to  be. 

Here  she  sits  in  the  window  now 
doing  her  "week's  mending,"  as  she 
likes  to  call  it.  See  how  earnest  she  is 
about  it,  never  once  looking  out  of 
the  window,  or  seeming  to  wish  to  run 
out  doors  and  play.  But  did  you  ever 
see  such  a  big  pair  of  scissors  for  such 
a  little  girl  to  use?  I  will  tell  you  a 
secret.  Her  papa  has  a  nice  new,  cun- 
ning little  pair  in  his  pocket  now,  and 
a  bright  silver  thimble,  that  he  is 
bringing  for  her  out  of  town ! 

I  dare  say  he  is  thinking  to.  himself 
how  happy  he  is  to  have  a  little  girl 
who  loves  him  so  much,  and  who  tries 
so  hard  to  do  something  to  please 
him  :  and  perhaps  he  is  imagining  the 
time  when  she  will  have  learned  to  do 
many  other  useful  things  besides 
mending  stockings,  and  will  have 
grown  up  to  be  a  young  lady,  able  to 
keep  house  for  him,  and  make  him  a 
bright  and  pleasant  home  once  more. 
No  doubt  he  pictures  it  all  in  his 
own  mind,  and  his  days  are  cheered 
by  the  prospect,  and  his  heart  warmed 
by  the  hope. 

.'\h!  little  ciiildren,  you  do  not  know 
how  much  your  dear  fathers  and 
mothers  think  about  you.  and  how 
they  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
you  will  be  a  help  and  comfdrt  to 
them,  after  they  have  cared  fur  you 
in  your  infancy  and  childhood. 

T  hope  vou  all  try  now  to  (\'<  what 
von  can  to  please  them  and  in  help 
them,  for  even  very  little  children 
can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  |)leasnre 
and  conifnrt  nf  tho^c  wlm  Invo  them, 
if  tlu'N'  iiiiK'  irv. 
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By  Adah    Pomeroy. 
Age  10.  Mesa,  Arizona. 

His  Reward. 

Tony,  the  orphan,  was  a  boisterous, 
unruly  lad  of  fourteen  years.  Before  his 
mother's  death,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
well-behaved  boys  in  the  little  settle- 
ment.     But   now   his   teacher.   Mr.    Blake, 

jhed  heavily  as  he  thought  how  many 
times,  he  and  his  pupils  had  urged  Tony 
to  join  their  eighth  grade  to  study  and 
become  anything  but  the  reckless  lad 
that  he  was.     It  was  all  in  vain. 

Mr.  Blake  had  given  up,  but  the  pupils 
were  still  hopeful.  One  Friday  evening 
they  visited  Tony.  After  pleading  with 
him  for  some  time  to  be  one  of  them,  he 
consented. 

Promptly,  Monday  morning,  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  school-room.  Mr.  Blake 
welcomed  him  with  a  hearty  hand  shake. 
And  great  was  the  rejoicing  of  every  pu- 
pil, as  Tony,  with  tears  in  his  large 
brown  eyes,  vowed  he'd  stay  with  them 
through  thick  and  thin. 

He  did  stay  with  them,  never  faltering, 
but  kept  on.  And  when  commencement 
day  came,  he  stood  like  a  picture  of  re- 
finement in  the  class,  thanking  the  pu- 
pils for  the  good  they  had  done  him. 

The  next  summer,  he  went  away. 

Six  long  years  rolled  by — nu  one  heard  of 
him,  until  one  May  day  he  came  back  to 
his  little  town,  a  professional  lawyer,  a 
teacher  among  men.  After  years  of  la- 
bor, toil  and  discouragement,  he  had 
reached  the  goal  he  aimed  at.  But  he 
never  forgot  what  his  kind  teacher  and 
classmates  had  done  for  him.  No,  he 
never  forgot  that  they  taught  him  his 
first   lesson. 

In  one  of  his  .great  lectures  to  his  stu- 
dents at  Harvard  college,  he  said:  "What 
I  am  I  owe  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  my 
little  birthplace,  for  they  taught  me: 
'Live  for  others — exercise  the  talents  God 


has  given  you,  and  by  so  doing  you  make 
this  world  brighter.' " 

Blanche  Maxfield, 

Spring  City,  Utah. 


Age  15. 


Hunter. 


Hunter  is   a   lively  ward 

Within  dear  Granite  Stake; 
The  people  are  industrious 

And  true,  for  Zion's  sake. 
The  children  go  to  Sunday  School 

With  bright  and  smiling  faces. 
And  e'en  before  it's  time  to  start 

They're  always   in   their  places. 
The  teachers  give  the  lessons. 

And  when  it's  time  to  close 
They  all  join  in  the  music  of 
A  song  that  each  child  knows. 

We  have  a  fine  large  school-house 

In  the  center  of  the  ward. 
And  we  play  a  lot  of  games  at  school 
Upon  the  common  sward. 
The  teachers,  dear,  keep  busy 

From  morning  until  night. 
In  helping  all  the  children — 

To  show  them  what  is  right. 
We  have  some  pleasant  shade  trees, 

Planted  around  the  grounds. 
And  we  hurry  briskly  into  line 

When  the  good  old  school-bell 
sounds. 

Ivy  C.  Nielson. 
Age  14.  Hunter,  Utah. 


Age 


Darning   Stockings. 
Photo   by   Geo.   K.    Lewis. 
10.  Mesa,  Arizona. 
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Honorable  Mention. 

We  have  received  stories,  poems,  or 
drawings  from  the  following  named  boys 
and  girls  and  while  the  articles  did  not 
win  prizes,  yet  they  were  all  good  and 
we  urge  the  contributors  to  continue 
their  efforts. 

Pearl  Anderson 
John  A,  Breeze 
Ireta  Bell 
Matilde  Barlow 
Henry  Christensen 
Annie  Godfrey 
Glen  Howe 
Verna  Hansen 
Maggie  Johnson 
Zada  Justeson 
Mary   M.   Jon'es 
Eva  Jacobson 
Clarence  Millet 
Zina  McConkie 
Pansy   Perry 
Winnie  Peters 
Miriam  Renshaw 
Vera  Walker 


Hattie  Watt 
Ila  Wing 
Maud  Yeaman 
Freda  Zimmerman 


COMPETITION  NO.  24. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  August  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or 
guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written 
in  ink  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures  should  not  be  folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


12  2    13   4   5   6   7 
IRRIGATED 


8  4  2  9  1  10  3 

FARMING 


Our  May  Charade.  3 — Can  you  find  Salem  on  your  map? 

4 — I  will  go  if  Irene  does, 
nile  Instructor.  S — He  sang  the  solo  customarv  or  ac- 

The  following  is  the  correct  solution  of       cording  to  the  custom, 
the  charade   published   in  the   May  Juve-  6 — I  will  have  to  scrub  Bertha's  floor. 

Hidden  Parts  of  a  Buggy. 

By  Ivy  C.   Nielson,   Hunte-,   Utah. 

I — I  saw  someone  else  at  the  fair. 

2 — The  city  of  Manti  resembles  St. 
George. 

3 — We  will  catch  some  fish  after  din- 
ner. 

4 — The  shoemaker  will  show  us  how 
heels  are  made. 

5 — Robert  opened  the  door. 

6 — The  tariff  or  tax  led  to  a  dispute 
between  the  political  parties. 

Rules. 

For  the  best  ten  answers  to  any  or  all 
of  the  above  puzzles  wc  will  award  suit- 
able books,  lists  to  be  submitted. 

Competition  will  close  .'Xug.  Isl. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  and 
bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of  tlie 
sender. 

Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  East  South  Tenipli-  Street, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


We  received  quite  a  number  of  good 
answers,  but  only  two  correct  ones.  The 
following  are  the  winners: 

Miss  Nola  Martineau,  Colonia  More- 
los,  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Carl  Edvalson,  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

Sentence  Puzzle. 

By  Rulon  P.  Bennion,  Vernal,  Utah. 

— u — t — a — t  — e —    f — o—    a  — o — i — a — 

a — d  — e — e — s —  t — e  — e— a — n — e — . 

Fill  in  the  blanks  and  solve  the  puzzle. 
The  answer  is  the  name  of  a  close  rela- 
tive. 

Hidden   Trees. 

By   Ivy  C.   Nielson,   Hunter,   Utah. 

1 — Grace  dared  to  crbss  the  water. 
2 — Let  Hazel  make  tfie  play-house. 


""TT'THD  RUNA\v^Y  DOLL 

l^fW  lENNY,"  called  Mrs.  Binney.  "will 
you  come  and  take  care  of  Baby  Bo, 
while  I  go  to   market   with    the   big 

and  (^;3/iqr  amner 
Oh,  yes,  Jenny  would  take  care  of  _^^>i^i^^]  while 
mother  went  to   market.  %  Baby    Bo    wasuplling   her 


•  out  by  the  back'^ 

111-  —^ *_ 


,anc 


pamtmg 


f^  up  by  the  garret 
dally !  "  called    ^^x    •     *  ^^»  '^o  !  "  promised 
And  away  went  Mrs.  Binney  with  her  ^ 


^  was 
on't  dilly- 


i<^ 


dipped  her 


,  chose   a    lovely 


^^'in  her  new 


color  but  of   her  ^^^^^.  and    painted  a  picture  of 
f'  Then  she  read  a  few 
,  and  then  she  counted  the 
nf^^,  and   then   sh 


story 


_,m   her 
found    her 


doll's  ^jundt 


'^f^,  ana  men  sne 
s  ,§>)  under  thej^c^ — \? 
And  after  that  she  tied  a  red  J^^^^n 
her  hair,  and  hung  her  gold  \^^  round 
her  neck,  and  looked  in  the  uyTil  at  herself.  And  all 
the  time  >;JJ^i  down  by  the  back^^J^p  ,  was 
waiting  forjenny  to  come  and  take  care  or  her.     The 
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sun  shone,  the  A^lm,  danced,  the  ^^J^ played  with 
the  %^i^  ,  and  a  big  brown  ^^^^  crawled  along  the 
path— and  stilL:\;%<^^-'  did  not  come.  "  Ah-goo !  *' 
id  ,j  ^^^^J^    ,  and  she^egan  to  creep. 


(he   crept    past    the  f^f ^irl  .    past    the 

^^,  past  the ^^- and    ^^ 


past 
v*^P^'»  down   to'  the  foot  of  the 
garden  by  the  river— and  there  she  saw 


and   v^A 


a  beautiful  ^(t^  J  under  a  bush.  It  was  Rose  Rambler, 
the  doll  thaT  naughty  ^^)  had  carried  off  !^"  Ah- 
goo !  "  say  |Vj5f.  ancTshe  hugged  the  ^\p^^  in  her 
fat  littl^^r^^f,  and  went  to  sleep.  She  dreamed 
dreams  oPc€E^  and 


and  ^^^i^-and  then 


she  dreamed  that  /C^  -  was   calling   her,    and   woke 
And 


with  a  start.  And'^^^  fell  out  of  her  arms  and 
rolled  down  the  bank^nto"  the  river. 
**  Ah-goo  !  "  said/^ff  ,  for  there 
enny  runnmg  down  the  path. 
*'  Oh,  oh,  what  if  I  had  lost  you  !  " 
cried  ^  w -if . .     "1  will  never  dilly- 


if^if..     "1  will  never 
dally  again  !  '*     And    she   caught 
Baby  Bo   up  in  her    i^^  ,  and 
carried    her    back    through   the   garden    to    the   house 
—  but  ^i^^i^ went   floatmg   away   down   the   river  1 


^ 


Laughlets. 


Fishy. 

"Sir,  I  am  looking  for  a  little  succor." 
"Well,  do  I  look  like  one?" — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Getting  On. 

"Well,  little  boy,  did  you  go  to  tlie 
circus  the  other  day?" 

"Ves'm.  Pa  wanted  to  go,  so  I  had  to 
go  with  him." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Frankness. 

"Did  that  young  man  kiss  you  last 
night?" 

"Mother,  do  you  suppose  that  he  came 
all  the  way  up  here  just  to  hear  me  sing?'' 
—Tit-Bits. 

The  Reason. 

"Why  does  the  giraffe  have  such  a 
long  neck?"  asks  the  teacher. 

"Because  its  head  is  so  far  away  from 
it::  body,"  hopefully  answers  the  boy. — 
Judge. 

The  Penalty. 

"Johnny,"  said  the  minister,  reproving- 
ly, as  he  met  an  urchin  carrying  a  string 
nf  fish  one  Sunday  afternoon,  "did  you 
catch  those  today?"  "Ye — yes,  sir,"  an- 
swered Johnny.  "That's  what  they  got 
for  chasin'  worms  on  Sunday." 

Sincere  Prayer. 

Teacher — "Now.  Tommy,  suppose  a 
man  gave  you  $100  to  keep  for  him  and 
then  died,  what  would  you  do?  Would 
you  pray  for  him?" 

Tommy — "No.  sir;  but  I  would  pray 
for  another  like  him." — -The  United  Pres- 
byterian. 

A  Hero. 

"Harold,  aged  nine,  came  home  one 
day  so  bruised  and  dirty  that  his  mother 
was  thrown  into  a  state  of  marked  per- 
turbation. 

"Mercy!"  she  exclaimed,  in  horror. 
"How  on  earth,  my  child,  did  you  get 
your  clothes  and  face  into  such  a  state?" 

"I  was  trying  to  keep  a  little  boy 
from  getting  licked."  was  Harold's  vir- 
tuous, if  hesitating,  reply. 

"Well,  that  was  fine!"  said  his  molli- 
fied parent.  "I  am  proud  of  you,  sonny. 
Who  was  the  little  boy?" 

"Me." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Sailor's  Chest. 

Bobby — "This  sailor  must  have  been  a 
bit   of  an   acrobat." 

Mamma — "Why,  dear?" 

Bobby — "Because  the  book  says,  'Hav- 
ing lit  his  pipe,  he  sat  down  on  his 
chest.'" — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

In  a  Hurry. 

Magistrate — "What  is  the  charge 
against  this  old  man?" 

Officer — "Stealing  some  brimstone, 
your  Honor.     He  was  caught  in  the  act." 

Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — "My  aged 
friend,  couldn't  you  have  waited  a  few 
years  longer?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

Progression. 

Papa — Where  have  you  Iiccn.  James? 
"Fishin'." 

"Come  into  the  woodsl'e;!  and  we'll 
have   a  whaling  expedition." 

How  It  Goes. 

"Well,  George,"  said  the  president  ot 
the  company  to  old  George,  "how  goes 
it?" 

"Fair  to  middlin',  sir,"  Geprge  an- 
swered. And  he  continued  to  curry- 
comb a  bay  horse.  "Mc  an'  this  here 
boss,"  George  said,  suddenly,  "has 
worked  for  your  firm  si.xteen  years." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  president,  think- 
ing a  little  guiltily  of  George's  seven- 
dollar  salary.  "And  I  suppose  you  are 
both   pretty  highly  valued.   George,  eh?" 

"H'm,"  said  George,  "the  both  of  us 
was  took  sick  last  week,  and  they  got  a 
doctor  for  the  boss,  but  they  just  docked 
my  pay." — Woman's   Home    Companion. 

The  Old-Fashioned  Way. 

The  fact  that  corporeal  punishment  is 
discouraged  in  the  nublic  schools  of 
Chicago  is  what  led  Bobby's  teacher  to 
address  this  note  to  the  boy's  mother: 

Dear  Madam: — I  regret  very  much  to 
have  to  tell  you  that  your  son.  Robert, 
idles  away  his  time,  is  disobedient,  quar- 
relsome, and  disturbs  the  pupils  who  are 
trying  to  study  their  lessons.  He  needs 
a  good  whipping,  and  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  you  give  him  one.  Yours 
truly.  Miss  Blank. 

To  this  Bobby's  mother  responded  as 
follows: 

Dear  Miss  Blank: — Lick  him  vourself. 
T  ain't  mad  at  him.  Yours  truly,  Mrs. 
Dash. — Youth's  Companion. 


I)air$  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

If  you   want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful   cures   in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  wilj  con- 
tinue to  do  the   same   in   the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Helps  Itself" 
Xtoltik 

J  ,  /  While  the  other  fellow 

I  iee  the    M 

ICresceni-/    prepares  to  load  his 
1  r.iierjf  fountain  pen  with  a  raussy 
/  dropper,  theConklin  helps 
/,  itself  to  ink  at  the  nearest 
Y    ink-well  and  goes  writing 
merrily  on.     To  fill 

CONKLIN*S 

Self-Filling 

Founiain  Pen 

just    dip    in   any 

ink  and  press  the 

Crf.  scent-Filler. 

No  ink  besmeared 

fingers.    Wr'tes  so 

smoothly    and 

easily  that  you 

simply  hate  to  stop    .       .       , 

—  a  11   of   w  h  i  c  h  \     \lij 

makes  the  Conklin 

.i    wonderful    pen. 

Sold  by  the  Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St..  Salt  Lake  City 


UTAH  STATE  NATIONAL  BANK 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $720,000 

OFFIOKR.S 

JOSEPH  ¥.  SMITH,  President 

D.  C.  JAOKLING,  Vice-President 

UEBER  J.  GRANT,  Vice-President 

CHARLES  S.   BURTON,  Vice-President 

KODN'pn   T.  BAIJUER,  Cashier 

HENKY  T.  McEWAN,  Ass't  Cashier 

CHARLES  H.  WELLS,  Ass't  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Joseph  F,  smith                       E.  ^L  Allison,  Jr. 
D.  C.  JackiluK                          N.  W.  Clayton 
Hcber  J   (irnnt                         llyruni  iM.  smith 
CnaiieB  S.  liurton                    Geo    T.  odell 
().  U.  lieelie                                Wm.  Spry 
Astiby  Snow                              .Jtmn'Sl*.  Miii'docli 
John  K.  Uennett                      .Iiinn-s  G.  MrDoniild 
Thomas  R.  (  uiler                    Anthoii  II.  I.iinil 
C.  W.  Nlt)ley                               Rodney  T.  ISadKer 
Jurat's  Chlpnian                     Henry  T.  McKwan 

BUSINESS  ENTRUSTED  TO  THIS  BANK  WILL  RECEIN  E  CAREFUL 
AND  PROMPT  ATTK.NTION 

a»T  that  yi.ii  law  It  IQ  THE  JUVENILE  IN.STRUOTOR. 


jbook: 

OF^     AIORIWIOIV 

:iVIAF» 

CloJh. 

$1.50              Mounted, 

$2.00 

Paper, 

.50              Mounted, 

1.00 

A  NeoesNity  for  SnooeHofnl  StndentH  and  Teacl 

len. 

Published  by  JOEL  RICnS,   Logan 

.  Utah. 

To  K^e^cl  et  Oood  Book 

GIVES  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 

GET  OUR  CATALOC-IT'S   FKKE 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  and  46   East  5outh  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 


INSURE  WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   INSURAISTCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  L<OCAr.  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY   IN  THE 

INTER-MOUNTAIN    REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION    GIVEN. 

H12BER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HCBCR    J.    GRANT,     PRESIDENT 
CEO.    ROMNEY,    ViCE-Pnes. 
LEWIS    S.    HILUS.    TBIAS. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY.    Scc. 
GEO.    J.    CANNON,    ASST.     SEC 


SONGS 


PAI  IPflDI^ 

11   "THE  IDEAL" 

UALIrUnn 

lA  FOR  VACATION  TIME 

EXCIRSIOX 
R.\TES 

^_,^ 

/S-t»\ 

$33.00 

/TinK* 

For    Round     Trip 

l«fc  Jni 

Tickets      on      Sale 

VSMr/ 

from      Salt      Lake 

City,  June  14th  to 
-2nd    inc.      Return 
Limit     Aug.     31st. 

Los  Angeles 

Limited, 

Aug.    31st   to   Sept. 
Ttli     inc.       Return 

Electrically 

Limit  Oct.  31st. 

Lighted 

$40.00 

Throughout, 

For    Round     Trip 

On    sale   from   Salt 

Lake     Citv,     June 

Salt  Lake 

1st    to    Sept.    30th. 

City   5   p.m. 

Return   Limit  Oct. 

Daily. 

31st. 

Qyerland 

Oiysrse  Routes-Stopovers 

Express, 

Tickets      also      on 

Another 

sale   at   ALL  Utah 

Good  Train, 

Stations. 

For      Information. 

1 

Leaves 

Tickets.        Litera- 

Salt Lake 

ture,   etc..   see  any 

City   11:50 

Salt     Lake     Route 

p.m.  Daily. 

Agent,  or  write, 
T.  C.  Peek.  G.P.A., 

Excellent 

Los  Angeles 

Dining  Car 

J.    H.    Manderfleld, 

Service 

A.G.P.A., 

On   Both 

169  So.  Main  St., 

Trains. 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

Say  that  you  aaw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUOTOB. 


This  shows  eighteen  cups  being  lifted  at  once  from  the  filling  rack. 
This  set  is  being  manufactured  at  home. 

That  it  has  the  approval  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  the 
following  signed  letter  sent  to  all  Stake  Presidents  will  show  • 

TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  STAKES, 

Dear  Brethren:  In  order  to  encourage  Brother  Jacob  Schaub  of  Logan,  designer 
and  inventor  of  an  individual  metal  sacrament  service,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  sold 
at  the  same  price  now  being  paid  for  glass  sets,  we  suggest  that  you  advise  your  Bishops 
to  defer  purchasing  from  outside  manufacturers  until  Brother  Schaub  can  place  his 
service  on  the  market,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  he  can  install  the  manufacturing 
plant,  a  ^hing  which  he  expects  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

We  may  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  metal  sets  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Brother  2chaub  ar;  not  only  more  durable,  but  more  sanitary,  also  more  easily  cared  for 
and  handled  when  being  used  at  sacramental  services  than  the  glass  sets  already  intro- 
duced in  some  of  our  wards. 

Your  brethren, 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
ANTHON  H.  LUND, 
CHARLES  W.  PENROSE, 

First   Presidency. 

For  further  information  address 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS 
44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Say  fhnt  yon  Su.v  It  In  THE  JUVKNILE  INS'l'KUOTOK. 


DRIINK 

Koffe-Et 

IT   IS   A   MOST  BENEFICIAL  and 
HEALTHFUL  BEVERAGE 

It  is  made  of  Whole  Grains  and  Fruits  —  the  grains  for 
strength,  the  fruits  for  flavor. 

It  satisfies  the  coffee  appetite,  but  is  guaranteed  NOT 
to  contain  one  particle  of  coffee  or  chickory. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  those  who  oppose  tea  and 
coffee. 

It  will  help  you  break  the  coffee  habit. 

"IT  BUILDS  YOU  UP" 

Your  grocer  sells  it.    Big  Package  Twenty = Five  Cents. 


MADE  BY 


COLLEGE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LOQAIN,   UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.   C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS  ORGANS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

$6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

ff^e  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully  mailed   upon   application 


